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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
The Guiteau trial is likely to afford a more aceu- 

rate definition of the nature of ‘legal insanity,” 

and so some compensation for the commingled sorrow 
and shame which it has inflicted upon a long-suffer- 

ing public. A perfectly sound mind is as rare as a 

perfectly sound body ; what form of unsoundness 

renders the individual irresponsible is one of 
the most difficult problems both of morals and 
of law. The two contrasted opinions on this 
subject are clearly presented in the requests 
respectively of the prosecution and the defense. The 
prosecution insist that the test of responsibility is 
the power to distinguish between right and wrong ; 
that any one who knows that a given act is wrong is 
bound to control his impulses and passions and is re- 
sponsible for a failure of control ; and that especially 
any real or supposed irresistible impulse which is the 
product of a man’s own depraved nature forms no 
excuse for an otherwise criminal act. This principle, 
which we believe to be sound in both morals and in 
law, would make short work of the plea 
of ‘*moral insanity” which has let so many 
murderers go free, who have avenged real or 
imaginary wrongs in a fit of jealous passion. The 
defense, on the other hand, insist that no one is re- 

sponsible for an act done under an irresistible im- 

pulse if it is the result of an insane delusion, as, for 

example, that the act is inspired or commanded by 

God ; but, apparently, even the defense do not claim 

thata mereirresistibleimpulse, unless it proceeds from 

a disordered mind, affords any excuse for crime. The 

evidence in the case is all in, and the present week 

will probably be occupied in hearing the arguments of 
counsel, It has transpired that the Government, prior 
to the trial, invited Dr. Gray, of the Utica Asylum, of 
this State, to visit Washington for the purpose of 
examining and reporting on Guiteau’s condition, and 
that if Dr. Gray had reported him to be insane the 
prosecution would have accepted the plea of insanity 
and sent Guiteau to anasylum. The almost unani- 
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ity” is simply another name for wickedness, and that | the suit by the Attorney-General and the discharge 
there is no such thing as hereditary insanity, marks | of the receivers sent the stock up again, and netted 
a decided advance in the science of mental health | the fortunate holders, it is said, $8,500,000. There 
and disease, are few persons probably who believe that the 


| Attorney-General acted from any impure motive in 
If the Star Route thieves have been drawing any | this transaction, but it only illustrates the fact, so 


comfort from the opinion expressed in some quarters, frequently emphasized of late, that where great cor- 
that the prosecutions against them would be allowed porations are concerned judges and public officials 
to languish under President Arthur’s administration, | cannot be too careful or too independent in their 
their confidence must have received a severe shock | 
from ‘the letter, recently published, of Attorney- 
General Brewster to Mr. George Bliss, the asso- 
ciate counsel in these cases. The Attorney-General | 

announces his determination, when he assumes the | The proposition of Mr. Orth of Indiana, to take 
duties of his department, to push the civil suits for | from the Speaker of the House of R 


tepresentatives 
> " Ww va) “c . ‘ ° . 
the stolen money, and declares that ‘‘ the uttermost | 4}, power now vested in him of making up the Com- 


penny lawlessly received and taken from the public | mittees and conferring it upon the House itself, is 


action. There have been few stock-jobbing frauds 
of late years which have not had, in one form or an- 
other, the aid of judicial action. 





Treasury must be recovered.” He proposes to 
prosecute these thieves both civilly and criminally, 
promising that the criminal proceedings shall be vig- 
orously and earnestly pressed. He shows his sense 
of the importance of the cases by declaring that he 
considers it his duty to take active part in the trials 
in court, and that he will be present himself as the 
leader of the prosecution. The administration owes 
to itself the duty of pushing these investigations 
with the utmost vigor, and of bringing to justice all 
those who have been concerned in these peculations, 
no matter what their position or political services, 
The Attorney-General’s letter will be read with the 
utmost satisfaction. 


Deadlocks appear to be contagious at Albany. 
Last season the Republicans wasted weeks of time 
and spent thousands of dollars in an attempt to elect 


apparently commenced the same wretched business 


Legislature, The Republicans lost decidedly in 
popular confidence by their course, and the Demo- 
crate will experience the same fate if they persist in 
the same unwise and foolish waste of time. Very 
important matters await the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, and it cannot afford to lose the early days of 
the session in the wrangling of conflicting sections. 
The tax system ol the State needs a thorough re- 
vision, involving the most careful examination and 
the most judicious modifications; the question of 
free canals is a pressing one, and the unsettled and 
difficult problem of the local self-government of 
cities was never more important than it is this 
winter, 





Attorney-General Ward has furnished a ‘‘ Tribune” 
reporter with an explanation of his connection with 
the elevated railroad litigation commented upon in 
these columns Jast week. He says, in brief, that he 
brought the action for insolvency against the Man- 
hattan company before Judge Donohue, that a stay 
of proceedings was secured from Judge Brady, and 
that the action became so involved that he discon- 
tinued it and began another before Judge West- 
brook. In his opinion the leases of the New York 
and Metropolitan railroads to the Manhattan com- 
pany were invalid, as was also the issue of $13,000,000 
of Manhattan stock. When the case came on for 
trial, being ill, he telegraphed to Judge Westbrook 
to do what he thought best in the matter, and with 
the c@nsent of all parties Judge Westbrook dis- 
charged the receivers and gave the property back 
into the hands of the Manhattan company. He de- 
nies that he ever had any interest in the stock of the 
elevated railroads, or that he has received any con- 
sideration for his action in the premises. It will be 
remembered that the bringing of this action by the 
Attorney-General, and the public expression of his 
opinion concerning the validity of. the leases and of 
the stock, resulted in a decline in the stock of the 
Manhattan company of over fifty per cent; that 
Messrs, Gould, Sage and Field bought up the stock 





mous agreement of the experts that ‘‘moral insan- 


at this low figure, and that the discontinuance of 


two United States Senators, and the Democrats have | 


in an attempt to elect a Speaker and to organize the | 


| seconded by the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” and in 
this case greater weight will be attached to the 
| second than to the original proposal. The ‘ Even- 
ing Post” describes the method by which the Senate 
constitutes its own Committees. This is done by 
that dreadful monster, the Caucus, The members of 
the majority meet in caucus and appoint a small 
committee, who in consultation with the various 
members of both parties make up the committees in 
such a way as to secure a reasonable representation 
of different sections and interests, and submit it, 
first to the caucus, and then to the Senate itself for 
adoption. According to the ‘‘ Evening Post” this 
system has worked well; Senators are usually 
regularly advanced in the Committees as they prove 
their ability ; and thus the Senate secures the advan- 
tage of their experience, while new-comers are appor- 
tioned with every possible regard to their qualifica- 
tions. Whether this system would work well in so 
large a body as the House of Represeftatives may 
| perhaps be questioned, but it could hardly fail to 
| work better than the present system, by which, 
| practically, the control of the business of the House 
| is vested in the hands of a single man, whose election 
| depends after all upon the same terrible caucus. It 
| is very evident in the constitution of the Commit- 

tees this year that the Speaker has aimed, not at 
| selecting a fair representation of all interests, but 
| such an organization as will effectually determine the 
course of legislation in accordance with his own judg- 
ment, Just now the dangers of imperialism, so- 
called, are much greater from the House of Repre- 
sentatives than from the White House ; the President 
is less an Imperator than the Speaker. 








In England the most important event of the week 
is Lord Derby’s speech announcing his unqualified 
adherence to the Liberal policy. Lord Derby is a 
man of that cool, cautious and somewhat selfish 
temper which has great influence upon the average 
English mind. The disorder in Ireland is apparently 
abating ; and it must not be forgotten that during 
this turmoil the operation of the Land act has been 
steadily going on, and that more than one-fourth of 
all the tenants in the country have taken advantage 
of it to secure a readjustment of their relations with 
the landlords. In this way solid ground is begin- 
ning to form beneath the waves of popular passion. 
Preparations are already being made for the ap- 
proaching meeting of Parliament, and the Ministry 
are determined to avoid the scandal and reproach of 
the last session by introducing some sort of parlia- 
mentary procedure which shall prevent unnecessary 
obstruction. The government programme is also 
said to include a measure of reform in county gov- 
ernment which shall break up the aristocratic mo- 
nopoly of county affairs. In France the senatorial 
elections held on Sunday resulted in the return of 
sixty-four Republicans and sixteen Conservatives, a 
gain for the former of twenty-two seats in the Upper 
House of the National Assembly. This increased 
majority is a great advance toward the consolidation 
of Republicanism, and is another indication of the 





rapid progress of France toward that close orgauiza- 
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SS 
tion of parties and clear discrimination of political | 
. 7. . ; 
issues which are necessary to the success of a Re- 


publican government. 


The issue between the Government and the Lib- | 
erals in Germany, which has been becoming more 
and more clearly defined of Jate, has been em- 
phasized by an imperial rescript, addressed last week | 
to the Prussian ministry, which declares in the most | 
outspoken terms that the right of the king to direct 
the Government and policy of Prussia according to | 
his own judgment is restricted and not abrogated by 
the Constitution ; that the ministry are responsible 
to him and not to the people; that ministers are 
bound to represent and carry out his personal policy, 
and that the Prussian Constitution is the expression 
of the monarchical traditions of the country whose 
development resis on the relations of its kings to the 
people. The king says, in so many words, ‘‘ It is my 
wil that in Prussia, and also in the legislative 
bodies of the empire, no doubt will be attached to 
my constitutional right to direct personally the 
policy of the Government.” The rescript further 
declares that, while the king has no wish to restrict 
the freedom of elections, all officials are bound to 
support the Government policy at every election. 
This remarkable paper, following upon Prince Bis- 
marck’s recent declarations, is regarded as a distinct 
threat to the Liberal party. The ‘‘ National Zeit- 
ung” says that the fidelity of the Prussian people to 
the Constitution will again outlive the conflict. 
The European press universally regard the situation 
as critical, and predict that the conflict between 
absolutism and liberalism is entering upon a new 
and more aggressive stage. 


It is announced that President Gonzalez has invited 
Senor Matias Romero, formerly Mexican Minister at 
Washington, to accept an appointment as special en- 
voy to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. The present condition of the tariff between 
these two countries illustrates the excellencies of the 
so-called protective system. We are expending 
large sums to build railways from the United States 
into the heart of Mexico. What for? One would 
naturally suppose in order to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of the products of the two countries from and to 
each other. No! that cannot be. For when the 
train laden with sugar from Mexico reaches the 
boundary, the United States, whose people have 
made large expenditures to build the railroad, stops 
it saying, ‘‘You cannot bring this sugar here 
for Americans to use till you have paid a 
bonus for the privilege.” And when the re- 
turn train, laden with cotton or hardware, 
reaches the border, Mexico, whose citizens have 
also spent their money freely to open this highway, 
stops the train, saying, ‘‘ No American shall seil a 
calico dress or a pound of nails to a Mexican without 
paying for the privilege.” ‘Thus the workingmen 
are asked to prohibit themselves first from buying 
sugar where they can get it cheaper, and then from 
selling the product of their industries where they 
can get the highest price for it, and the prohibition 
is called protection! A much cheaper and simpler 
way would be to prohibit all railroad and steamship 
lines between different nationalities. There is some 
possibility that the absurdity of the system, as ap- 
plied to Mexico and the United States, will be rec- 
ognized, and the Chinese wall we have conspired to 
build along the border will be gradually taken down 
by common consent, 





DR. JOHN COTTON SMITH. 


rT HE death of Dr. John Cotton Smith, for twenty- 

two years rector of the Church of the Ascension 
of this city, is a severe loss to the church universal. 
He was descended from one of the most distinguished 
families in the early history of New England. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1847, and pursued 
his theological course at the Theological Seminary, 
Gambier, Ohio. After ministering for a time in St. 
John’s Church, Bangor, Me., he became assistant 
minister of Trinity church, Boston, whence he was 
ealled to the rectorship of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion in 1859. 

Dr. Smith was a loyal member of the Episcopal 
Ohurch, honored her history, held her faith, and 
loved her ritual ; but he was too broad a man to be 
confined within the bounds of any sect. He was for 
years active in the management of the two great 
catholic organizations of America, the American 
Bible Society and the American Tract Society. 
Within his own church he belonged to no faction. 





Evangelical in his faith, he did not belong to 


the so-called Evangelical party. Broad in his sym- 
nathies, he was not a ‘‘ Broad Churchman.” A be- 
liever in the primitive purity and historic continuity 
of his own communion, he was not a ‘‘ High Church- 
man.” He was a firm believer in the great doc- 


| trines of what is known as Evangelical theology; 
but he did not think it neeessary to forbid the | 
! chureh should not establish or maintain any test and 


earth’s going forward in its orbit in order to hold it 
fast to its center. He believed in primitive Chris- 
tianity and in modern thought, and found no incon- 
sistency in the two beliefs. One of his latest and 
ablest contributions was his volume on ‘‘ Evolution 
and a Personal Creator.”’ The title indicates at once 
the character of the book and of the man. The 
particle which, in his thought, united God and 
science was conjunctive, not disjunctive. His life is 








an example of what patient industry and persistent 


purpose can accomplish when inspired by faith 
in God and love for man, unshackled by bigoted 
prepossessions and undimmed by partisan passion or 
prejudice. His death will be a loss to the readers of 
The Christian Union, to which, during the past two 
years, he was an editorial contributor. He was by 
nature an editor, and the ‘‘Church and State,” while 
he conducted it, rivaled the best English papers in 
dignity and scholarship. He was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the general spirit and purposes of The 
Christian Union; and to him was intrusted 
the editorial discussion. of topics immediately 
connected with the problems and the work of 
his own church. His pen also sometimes 
enriched our literary columns, and one of the last 
weeks of his life was his preparation of the admirable 
review of Dr. Plumptre’s Commentary on Ececle- 
siastes, which appeared in a recent number. 





FATHER TOM AND THE SYNOD. 
HE Liturgy of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
requires every adult applicant for baptism to 
acknowledge that he is by nature ‘‘ wholly incapable 
of doing any good, and prone to ail evil ;” and also 
to ‘‘assent to all the articles of the Christian relig- 
ion” ‘‘as they are taught here in this Christian 
Church.” The Classis of Poughkeepsie sent up to 
the General Synod, at its recent session in Hudson, 
a Memorial praying that the first of the clauses above 
quoted be expunged, or that its use be made option- 
al with the applicant ; and that the second clause be 
made in like manner optional, or else that it be so 
modified or interpreted that itshould manifestly re- 
quire no more than assent to the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

The object of the Classis was to procure such action 
as would make it clear beyond reasonable question 
that the Reformed (Dutch) Church demands for ad- 
mission to membership no more than is demanded by 
all the great churches of Christendom and by the plain 
teachings of the New Testament ; viz., credible pro- 
fession of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Such in 
fact is, and for some time has been, the prevailing 
custom in this church. Candidates for admission are 
examined not concerning doctrine but concerning 
Christian character and conduct. Certain phrases in 
the liturgy seem to be at variance with this custom, 
and inasmuch as the custom is right and Scriptural 
the Classis deemed it advisable that the Liturgy 
should be made to harmonize with it. Such action 
would remove occasion for misconception and _ per- 
plexity, and would also lift a burden from many 
tender consciences. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on 
Overtures, which reported adversely, and concluded 
with the curt recommendation that the Classis have 
leave to withdraw their Memorial. The report, in- 
cluding the recommendation, was adopted by the 
Synod, and, inasmuch as the delegates from the 
Classis seem to have regarded themselves asin some 
degree parties concerned, and therefore refrained 
from voting, the action was taken without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

In this report as printed in the Minutes of Synod 
(pp.730-2) are some features which are not only 
curious but almost, if not quite, comical. The 
report says, ‘‘It may be that the use of certain 
terms in their doctrinal and evangelical rather than 
their popular sense ay give rise to misconstruction 
and perplexity.” In making this extremely cautious 
admission, guarded by a ‘‘may” at either end, the 
committee certainly ran no appreciable risk. Few 
would be so rash as to deny that the apparently iron- 
clad requirements quoted above may give rise to 
perplexity. Many can say that they know of cases 
in which they have given rise to perplexity most 
painful, 





In the next sentence it is said that ‘‘it need not be 
denied that Christ’s Church is to exercise all caution 
that she neither establish, nor maintain if estab- 
lished, other tests or qualifications for admission to 
Christ’s ordinances than those which the Head of 
the Church has undoubtedly authorized.” If this 
means anything to the point it means that the 


qualification other than credible profession of faith 
in Christ ; for this is the only test that the Head of 
the Church has undoubtedly authorized. This is 
the very ground on which the memorial was based, 
and the Classis may be congratulated on having 
succeeded inthis deliverance. It is not only a long 
step in the right direction, but also, on principle, a 
decisive step, for it virtually concedes the whole 
matter in question. 

It is, however, not a little curious to note that, in 
shaping this deliverance, the committee and the 
Synod have contrived to say precisely the reverse of 
what was meant. Their meaning evidently is that 
it can not be denied that the Church is to exercise 
all caution in establishing terms of admission, be- 
cause the principle is so obviously true that ef 
fective denial is impossible. But they say that it 
need not be denied ; and in strictness this can only 
be interpreted as signifying that the principle is so 
obviously false that denial is unnecessary. This 
was probably but a slip of the pen or types. And 
yet it may be that, from a profound sense of fitness, 
it was the deliberate intent of the Synod to make its 
deliverance tally with the clauses of tie liturgy 
under consideration by so shaping it that, like them, 
it must be interpreted by the rule of contraries ; or, 
as the deliverance itself suggests, not in the popular, 
but in some other and more recondite sense. 

This ingenious device of a ‘‘ doctrinal and evan 
gelical sense”’ may well call to mind a passage in 
the rollicking satire, ‘‘ Father Tom and the Pope.” 
‘*Says the Pope: ‘ We'll jist suppose that a heretic 
was to find sich a saying as this in Austin: ‘‘ Every 
sinsible person knows that thransubstantiation is a 
lie.” Now tell me, could you answer him ?’ 

‘** As easy as kiss,’ says his Riv’rence. ‘ We're 
to understand that the exprission, ‘‘ every sinsible 
man” signifies simply every man that judges by his 
nath’ral sinses, and we all know that nobody folley- 
ing them seven deludherers could ever find out the 
mysthery that’s in it if somebody didn’t come in to 
his assistance wid an eighth sinse, which is the only 
sinse to be depended on, being the sinse of the 
Church. So that, regarding the quotation which 
your Holiness has supposed, it makes clane for us 
and teetotally agin the heretics.’ ”’ 

It is, to say the least, to be regretted that a church 
which in such large measure has and deserves the 
respect of the Christian community should persist in 
bearing her witness before the world in terms which, 
being understood in the sense ordinarily applied to 
language, can only perplex and mislead, and which 
need on the part of the reader an ‘eighth sinse” in 
order to discover their Christian reasonableness. 








A GOOD CONFESSION. 


r T HERE is nothing more simple than to confess a 

. fault ; but if we may judge from the rarity of a 
good confession there is nothing more difficult. 
There is a great variety of counterfeits ; the genuine 
article is exceedingly uncommon. There is the con- 
fession conventional, the ‘‘I beg your pardon,” which 
passes current in society for an acknowledgment of 
a wrong, but is often only a courteous and veiled 
self-assertion : ‘‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but you are 
utterly mistaken ;” ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
said no such thing.”” There is the confession apolo- 
getic, in which, under form of pleading guilty, the 
self-accused presents a long plea in self-defense: 
‘**T beg your pardon : I suppose I was wrong ; but I 
was very tired, and I did not really mean what I 
said ; and, besides, I do not think you quite under- 
stood me, and it is my way to speak right out with- 
out picking my words,” etc:, ete. There is the con- 
fession accusative: ‘* Well, wife, I suppose I was 
wrong; but you were so provoking, and you know 
you had no business to speak as you did; and you 
must see now that you were mistaken,” etc,, etc. The 
confession that is a frank acknowledgment of error, 
without plea in abatement, or even in mitigation, is so 
rare, and withal so beautiful and noble, that it is 
inspirational, It is so exceptional to find a man 
willing to make frankly and openly an acknowledg- 
ment as public as the original wrong, that when it 
comes from a man who has occupied a position of 
such world-wide prominence as General Grant, it is 
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an example worthy of being made historic for uni- 
versal following. This illustrious confession and 
attempted reparation is embodied in the following 
letter addressed by him to the President respecting 
General Fitz-John Porter, and now given to the pub- 
lic, presumably by his consent. 


New York, December 22, 1881. 
The President, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the request of General Fitz-John Porter I 
have recently reviewed his trial and the testimony furnished 
before the Schofield court of inquiry held iu 1879, giving to 
the subject three full days of careful reading and considera- 
tion and much thought in the intervening time. The read- 
ing of the whole of this record has thoroughly convinced 
me that for these nineteen years I have been doing a gallant 
and efficient soldier a great injustice in thought, and some- 
times in speech. I feel it incumbent upon me now to do 
whatever lies in my power to remove from him and from his 
family the stain upon his good name. I feel this the more 
incumbent upon me than I should if I had been a corps com- 
mander only, or occupying any other command in the army 
than the one which I did; but as general I had it possibly in 
my power to have obtained for him the hearing which he 
only got at a later day, and as President I certainly had the 
power to have ordered that hearing. 

In justification for my injustice to General Porter I can 
only state that shortly after the war closed his defense was 
brought to my attention, but I read it in connection with a 
sketch of the field where his offenses were said to have been 
committed, which I now see, since perfect maps have been 
made by the Engineer's Department of the whole field, were 
totally incorrect as showing the position of the two armies. 
Ihave read it in connection with statements made on the 
other side against General Porter, and I am afraid possibly 
with some little prejudice in the case, although General 
Porter‘was a man whom I personally knew and liked before; 
but I got the impression, with many others, that there was a 
half-hearted support of General Pope in his campaigns, and 
that General Porter, while possibly not more guilty than 
others, happened to be placed in a position where he could 
be made responsible for his indifference, and that the punish- 
mnent was not a severe one for such an offense. I am now 
convinced that he rendered faithful, efficient and intelligent 
service, and the fact that he was retained in command of a 
corps for months after his offenses were said to have been 
committed is in his favor. 

What I would ask in General Porter's behalf from you is 
that, if you can possibly give the time, that you give the 
Fubject the same study and thought that I have given it, and 
then act as your judgment may dictate. But, feeling that 
you will not have the time for such an investigation (for it 
would take several days’ time), I would ask that the whole 
matter be laid before the Attorney General for his examina- 
tion and opinion. 

Hoping that you will be able to do this much for an officer 
who has suffered for nineteen years a punishment that never 
ehonld be inflicted upon any but the most guilty, I am, 

Very truly yours, U. 8. Grant. 


To spend three full days of study for no other 
purpose than to ascertain whether one has not been 
in the wrong and does not owe to others an acknow!l- 
edgment of the wrong, and then to make the ac- 
knowledgment fully, freely, frankly and without re- 
serve, in a form certain to go round the world—for 
this letter will be read wherever General Grant is 
known—is to set an example easier to adwire than 
to follow. If you do not think so, try the experi- 
ment after reading this article ; spend fifteen min- 
utes in considering the question whether you are 
wholly right, in the last quarrel or the last coolness 
between yourself and your friend, and pen or speak 
to him a confession of your error as frank and as open 
as this of General Grant. He has won no victory in 
the field more honorable than this victory over his 
own prepossessions ; he has exhibited no leadership 
more worthy of courageous and conscientious fol- 
lowing. 








NOTES. 


We leave the readers of the paper this week to discover for 
themselves the character of its contents; mentioning only 
that among the editorial contributions they will find one 
from the Rev. Washington Gladden. 


New York loses one of its most prominent citizens and the 
country one of its foremost scientists in the death of 
Professor John William Draper, who died at his home on 
the Hudson on Wednesday of last week in the seventy-first 
year of his age. Although born in England Dr. Draper has 
been so long identified with scientific work in this country 
that he was in many respect one of ovr representative scien- 
tists. For many years associated with the University of the 
City of New York, his lectures and published works have 
given him a world-wide repute. With large ecientific ac- 
quirements and the qualities of a brilliant investigator he 
combined literary gifts of a rare order. Whatever he wrote 
had those qualities of brilliancy and fascination which ought 
to go with the statement of great truths, but which as a 
matter of fact rarely do. Professor Draper's contributions 
to science were considerable and substantial, but it must be 
said that many of his generalizations, although striking and 
fascinating, were misleading. His ‘‘ History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe” is one of the most readable 





books of a scientific character which has been given to the 
world, the ‘‘ Westminster Review” declaring that ‘‘ What Mr. 
Buckle commenced for England, France and Spain, Dr. 
Draper has effected for the whole of Europe.” The value 
of this brilliant work, however, is lessened by the fact that 
it was written in advocacy of a theory and not as an inves- 
tigation of facts. Of the ‘‘ History of the Conflict Between 
Religion and Science” the same criticism is to be made. It 
is a brilliant but misleading book; Dr. Draper persistently 
identifying religion with ecclesiasticism, and so radically 
misinterpreting the spirit and the history of religion. When 
all this has been said, however, it is not to be forgotten that 
Dr. Draper was sincerely devoted to scientific pursuits, and 
that he did much to elevate and dignify the study of science 
in this country 

A correspondent sends us a complaint against the enormous 
profits which bankers make under our system of banking. 
We advise him to study the following figures, cut them out, 
and be ready to submit them to any one else who has caught 
the same epidemic of complaint against banks and bankers. 
We will suppose that he has $100,000 with which he proposes 
to go into the national banking business. He can use his 
money easily enough at 6 percent. in private or other invest- 
ment, but concludes to bank; and buys 3'4 per cent. Govern- 
ments. Thus, to begin with, he makes a sacrifice of 244 per 
cent. He is obliged to pay to Government, for the privilege 
of doing a banking business, say, in all, about 14 to 2 per 
cent, taxes, which are imposed in various ways on the 
national banking system. This reduces his 3!) per cent. 
interest on his bonds to, say, 2 per cent. He obtains back 
from Government only $90,000 currency for his deposit 


of $100,000 bonds ; this $90,000 he lends for 6 per cent. Now 
let us see the result; he obtains 
6 per cent. on $90,000 bonds. 5,400 
314 per cent, on $100,000 bonds...... 3,500 
8,900 
He loses interest on his $100,000 which 
he would have received by private in- 
vestment at 6 percent......... 6 000 
and pays taxes which he would not 
have paidin any other business,say.. 1,500 
7,500 
Net profit over and above 6 per cent. 
| Ae eee : $1,400 


For which profit he gives his services in attending to his 
business. This is little enough for a man to make out 
of #100,000, and his own time and service; an¢ the whole 
coinmmunity obtain the benefit of the bank wherever it is 
situated, which certainly, ordinarily speaking, furnishes 
valuable facilities for improving the enterprise and the re- 
sources of such community. If, therefore, our correspon- 
dent values the system at all he must recognize the fact 
that the country is paying little enough for it by contem- 
plating the above figures. The development which it helps 
forward in our commerce and industries is incalculable. 
Without a banking system we could do nothing. Is it not 
better to have a good one than an unreliable one, with the 
country full of ‘‘ wild cat” banks, issuing ‘* wild cat’ notes, 
without a decent security behind them? In our present sys- 
tem the note-holder cannot lore a dollar; he is absolutely 
secured ; but in a loose system the whole country suffers from 
bad notes and reckless banking. 


The theme which Mr. Merriam discusses in another col- 
umn is too large to be considered in & paragraph; and the 
views of The Christisn Union upon it have been so 
often expressed, and will be so often expressed in the 
future, that it is not necessary to indicate here either 
approval or dissent or qualification. It must suffice 
to say, briefly, that, while the New Testament makes the 
rejection of Chriet a test of character, but not a misappre- 
hension of Christ, one who has no spiritual discernment 
to perceive, and no spiritual appreciation to love, honor and 
reverence the character of Christ, as itis portrayed in the 
four Gospels, is condemned; he writes his own condemna- 
tion as surely as he writes his condemnation as a musical 
critic who sees no beauty in the symphonies of Beethoven. 
But Beethoven was never so execrably misinterpreted by a 
bad orchestra as Christ hus been by bad theology: and what 
often counts for a rejection of Christ, not only to others, but 
even to the rejecter himself, is really only the rejection of the 
misinterpretation. 


The ‘Critic’ has had a birthday, and The Christian 
Union offers ite congratulations and good wishes. From 
the first the enterprise, although adventurous, has been 
promising, and there are indications that it has been unex- 
pectedly successful. The ‘ Critic” has had the benefit of 
some of the best critical work of which the country is 
capable, and has profited by it. It has spoken with no un- 
certain sound, and has never hesitated to express itself in 
the frankest terms. There have been instances in which it 
has seemed, to some readers at least, to sacrifice something 
of absolute truth to a vivacious and pungent style of charac- 
terization, but its growth has been so substantial, and its 
utterances, upon the whole, so wholesome that New York 
well may rejoice in its prosperity, and give it that generous 
support which will assure its future. A thoroughly honest, 
candid and right-minded journal devoted to criticism is 
greatly needed in this country. 


Mr. Henry L. Nelson, in a very readable article on the 
‘‘Industrial Daybreak in the South,” in the current number 
of the “‘ International Review,” points out some of the indi- 
cations of a new commercial life in that rich but undevel- 
oped section of the country. He notes the fact that the 
Southern people have become conscious of their inferior and 
inadequate methods of agriculture, and that now, forsaking 
their old tone of boasting, they are content to be learners of 





those whoby experience andindustry have become masters ip 
this art. Mr. Nelson thinks the Atlanta exposition will prove 
a great benefit by bringing together the North and the South 
through their business representatives, and so further stim- 
ulating the growing ambition of the Southern people. 
Such facts are very pleasant reading. They point to a new 
prosperity not only for the South but for the whole 
country. 





The Rev. Lyman Abbott is contemplating a trip to Europe 
with the special purpose of studying English problems for 
the benefit of the readers of The Christian Union. He will 
sail January 18th in the Cunard Steamship Company’s new 
and magnificent steamer the ‘‘ Servia,” and expects to be 
away untilspring. During his absence the paper will pub- 
lish editorial correspondence from the other side, and after 
his return it will be still more fully enriched with the fruite 
of his journey. The Sunday-school lessons for the coming 
three months have all been prepared, and will not suffer any 
interruption, and the editorial pages will be supplied from 
our hist of contributing editors beside the regular office 
staff. 

New Haven is to be congratulated on the possession of a 
model postmaster. With a population of 60,000, postmaster 
N. D. Sperry has brought his management to such a per- 
fection that no letters are advertised. Every letter sent to 
the office has been delivered, and gentlemen who go to New 
Haven, even for a brief period of time, are astonished at the 
promptness and regularity with which their mails are de- 
livered to them. Mr. Sperry has held the office twenty years, 
has thoroughly organized his business on strictly business 
principles, and is a striking illustration of the value of per- 
manent tenure of office and thorough bus‘ness capacity in 
the public service. 

No one of the religious periodicals shows euch signs of 
vitality and growth as the ‘‘ American Missionary” under 
the eflicient and capable management of the Rey. G. D. Pike. 
The external appearance of the ‘‘ Missionary’’ has been im- 
mensely improved by the use of a better quality of paper and 
the introduction of well-selected cuts, while in point of fresh 
ness and fullness of information concerning missionary work 
it has no superior. Mr. Pike is a most industrious and intel- 
ligent gleaner in these wide fields of Christian activity 


The Congregational Church at Davenport, lowa, of which 
the Rey. J. G. Merrill is pastor, recently damaged by fire. 
has great reasons for gratitude on account of the general 
sympathy and Christian fellowship which that event has 
called out. Among other happy expressions of this feeling 
none is more significant or more welcome than that of 
Bishop Stevens, who tenders the use of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral for the congregation. 

The ‘* Jewish Messenger "’ celebrated last week its twenty- 
fifth anniversary end brought its fiftieth volume to a close. 
These facts are a testimony to its merit and its good fortune 
which The Christian Union is glad to record, while it ex- 
tends its good wishes for the increasing prosperity of its 
vigorous contemporary. 

The Civil Service Reform movement will not suffer greatly 
because the venerable Thurlow Weed has thrown his influ- 
ence against it. Mr. Weed's political management in this 
State was of just the sort which Civil Service Reformers 
would like to clear out of our politics. 

The illustrated lectures on the Rhine, Belgium and other 
European topics, by Rev. Charles R. Treat, of Greenwich, 
Conn., are giving very great satisfaction wherever they are 
heard. No more delightful or instructive entertainment can 
be given than euch lectures as these. 








< INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e!. i'r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given az promptly as practicable.) 

Will you kindly give one of your readers an idea of the comp 
tion of the Spanish Cortes, with its parties or groups, and their 
relative strength, their leaders and their proposed measures, if any ? 

Cc. G. B. 

The Cortes is a legislative body consisting of a Senate and 
a House of Deputies, the latter elected for three years on the 
basis of one deputy for every forty thousand inhabitants ; at 
least this was its constitution in 1874, and we are not aware 
of any constitutional changes since that time. The parties or 
groups and their relative strength cannot well be defined, for 
they vary greatly, and depend not a little upon personal 
considerations and personal ambitions. There are, broadly, 
three parties in Spain. One, supported by the old grandees 
and by the Church, which is wholly reactionary, and which 
has no faith in the intelligence or capacity of the people; 
which believes that kings are born to rule and priests to 
think, and the people to be governed und to obey. Secondly, 
the Federalists, or Republicans, who desire for Spain a 
government modeled substantially after that of Switzerland, 
or that of the United States; in which the various proy- 
inces of Spain, which differ materially in their provincial 
characteristics, shall preserve local independence, and yet be 
united in one representative government. Third, the Con- 
stitutionalists, who desire a greater centralization, a gradual 
obliteration of provincial distinctions, and a government 
modeled rather after that of England. But the lines between 
these parties are not altogether clearly drawn, and Spain 
still suffers, as she has for years, from the unscrupulous 
ambiticn of party leaders and their followers, to whom per- 
sonal aggrandizement is more than the triumph of any 
political principle. The question of the treatment of the 
colonies, especially Cuba, also conflicts with the political 
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problems of the State. The dominant party in Spain to-day | 
is that of the Constitutionalists. 


A Frequent Reader.—1. Whether it is for the interest of 
the community for the Government to directly assume the | 
issue of eurreacy is too large a question to be discussed ade- | 
quately in a paragraph. It can only be said that this would | 
be a new and therefore a somewhat dangerous experiment | 
in administration. 2. The word ‘‘surplus” is ambiguous. 
The fact that our present national income is annually be- 
tween a hundred million and a hundred and fifty million 
dollars above our annual expenditure gives us an anrual sur- 
plus, which doubtless can be appropriated to the payment of 
our matured indebtednessif we so desire. 3. All wealth comes | 
eventually from labor in one ferm or another. Our national 
taxes being levied according to expenditures, not according 
to incomes, fall immediately most heavily upon the so-called 
working classes, that is, upon the men of moderate incomes. 
4. The nearly universal judgment of bankers and financiers 
is opposed to the accumulation of a coin reserve in the 
U. 8. Treasury. 5. Whether it is extravagant to pay three 
and a half per cent. interest on a national indebtedness for 
twenty or twenty-five years depends entirely upon the cir- 
cumstances of the Nation. The question is not therefore 
capable of a categorical answer. 6. Since the debt was in- 
curred in a war for the preservation of the Nation, there is 
no injustice or immorality in so adjusting it that the burden 
of paying it shall be borne in part by future generations. 7. 
There is no means of ascertaining what class in the commu 
nity favor the immediate payment of the debt and what class 
desire its extension. 


A question from an ‘‘ Inquiring Friend” in The Christian 
Union of December 14 brings out a brief and lucid reply in 
regard tothe Plymouth Thanksgiving of 1623, and also the 
‘* National observance, commenced under the administration 
of President Lincoln.” In the same connection I wish to call 
attention to the fact that one earlier National Thanksgiving 
was proclaimed and observed; an occasion that ought to 
have received @mphatic notice during these Centennial rem- 
iniscences. On she 24th of November, 1781, Congress re- 
ceived Gen. Washington's official letter announcing the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown; and so elated were the 
members that they resolved to move in procession at two 
o'clock that afternoon to the Lutheran Church near by, and 
there render thanks ‘‘ to Almighty God for crowning with 
success the allied arms of America and France.” 

How many unbelievers there were in that Congress I know 
not, but the annals state that none were absent from that 
afternoon assemblage. 

The next etep of Congress was to proclaim a day of public 
thanksgiving te be observed throughout the country, the 12th 
of December, 1781, being selected as the date thereof. This 
proclamation was very generally complied with, especially 
in regions of marked loyalty to the cause of liberty. Judg- 
ing by the reports of such places as New London, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and a few others, the observance of that day 





was more largely heeded than that of our modern Thanks- 
givings. I. L. B. 


Subscriber.—In auswer to your inquiry as to the best 
way to catalogue a small Sunday-school library, we advise 


you to catalogue alphabetically under title and author. Ar- | 


range your books according to size, the largest on the right. 


Suppose the first book is ** Wide, Wide World,” write title | 


and author's name, leaving margin on left of your paper for 
number. This book is No. 1. ‘‘ Letter of Credit,” No. 2. 
‘* Life of Charles Kingsley,” No.3. After the list is com- 
pleted cut into slips, each slip containing title, author and 
number of each book, and arrange alphabetically as to title 
by pasting these slips on sheets of paper. ‘‘ Letter of Credit” 
is by Miss Warner. The title of this book will come under 
L. The author's name under W. Write the name of author, 
Warner, Miss. Letter of Credit. 

” Wide, Wide World. 

“8 Queechy. 

Continue in this way until you have completed each au- 
thor’s works in your library under the author’s name in its 
proper alphabetical order. You will then be able to find any 
book under title or author. We recommend arranging the 
books according to size because the books will present a better 
appearance on the shelves, and by constant handling you 
will soon recognize a book by its size. ; 





E. Y.8.—The larger dry-goods houses can be depended 
upon to send you what you want, always allowing for such 
errors and delays as will occur in any human organization. 
If you are not known, and your commission is a small one, 
you are not likely to have great attention paid to it, but it will 
take its turn with other orders and quite probably be satis- 
factory. Send to Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, 
James McCreery & Co., and any other large dealers you 
think of for instruetions about making purchases by mail. 
The promptness and fullness of the replies will help you to 
decide to which house to send. Remember always to inclose 
a stamp in any business letter where reply is requested by 
mail. 


1. To what extent do Dr. McCosh and Professor Asa Gray accept 
the teachings of Darwin? 2. What stage has Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
Commentary on the New Testament reached, and when will it be 
completed ? A. P,B. 

HaMLIn, Kansas. 

1. Dr. McCosh and Professor Gray are both evolutionists 
and so is Darwin, but neither of them accepts natural selec- 
tion a3 the sole or even the chief explanation of the process 
of evolution. 2. Abbott’s commentary is completed on the 
Four Gospels and the Book of Acts. Romans is in prepara- 
tion. 


J.—Abbott’s Commentary on Mark is sold separately by the 
publishers, A. 8. Barnes & Co., but the references to parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke are so numerous that the 
Sabbath-school teacher will need either the Mark and Luke 
or the completed work on the Four Gospels in two volumes. 








THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
1881-1882. 
By Esen FE. RExForp. 
STAND upon the hill and hear 
The unseen spirits of the air 
Playing, on harps of branches bare, 
The dirge of the departing year. 


A gray gloom veils the crescent moon 
That hangs above the pine-tree’s crest, 
And voices full of life’s unrest 

Among the darkling shadows croon. 


Beneath my feet the wintry sea 
Moans out its sorrow to the shore 
For something missed forevermore 

That only is in memory. 


It is a time for saddest thought : 
The year in which dear hopes have died 
Drifts outward with the ebbing tide 

As drifted she of Camelot; 


Drifts out into the mighty sea 
From whence no breezes earthward blow ; 
What lands are there we may not know ; 
We only say, Eternity! 


Old Year, your time has come to die! 
Your hands have mingled smiles ahd tears, 
And reared, like all your kindred years, 
Stones by the graves where dead hopes lie. 


Good-bye, Old Year! The wind’s low wail 
Is like a last, long, dying breath. 
The earth seems face to face with death, 


And shudders, frightened, sad and pale. 


Hark! through the frosty air is heard 
A silvery peal, and every cloud 
Throws off its semblance of a shroud 

And with the music’s joy is stirred. 


A silver blossom in the sky 
The moon is, and it seems to shine 
From the black branches of the pine 
Where wailing winds to silence die. 


As die the dirges for the dead, 
As fade the clouds along the sky, 
So thoughts of sorrow turn and fly 
And hope uplifts again her head. 


Oh, New Year, welcome! It may be 
Your hands are full of gifts to crown 
Our hearts with gladness, and to drcwn 

The voice of yearning memory. 


God grant it! but come good or ill— 
The joys we ask, or bitter fate — 
We know God is compassionate, 


And we will trust his goodness still. 
Sniocron, Wis. 








THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
By Georce 8. Merriam. 


5S I write on this 24th of December, 1881, I am 

reminded of a Christmas day, six years ago, 
when I wrote my editorial farewell to The Christian 
Union. And now I find myself re-introduced to the 
readers of the paper by a very generous notice of my 
little book, ‘‘The Way of Life.” The frank dissent 
from the theology of the book is only what I should 
expect, and makes more deeply gratifying the recog- 
nition of a spiritual unity underlying the intellectual 
divergence between us. Writing as I now do in 
some sort to an audience of old friends, I may say 
that my reviewer scems to find a greater change in 
my opinions from the earlier days than I think exists. 
Perhaps one is not the best judge in his own case; but 
as I look over the volume, ‘‘A Living Faith,” made 
up from my contributions to the paper in those years, 
it seems to me that its central affirmations, and its 
general spirit and tendency, are in no respect radically 
different from those of the later book. I have been 
inclined to think that the most characteristic chapier 
in ‘A Living Faith”—the one that best sums up its 
ideas of religion—is the article entitled ‘‘The Revela- 
tion of Christ,” which appeared in the paper May 
26th, 1875. AsI compare that with the chapter in 
my later book, ‘‘ The Character of Jesus,” it seems to 
me that this is hardly more than a fuller development 
of the same thought. In boti articles I have pre- 
sented the Christ-ideal—the character which the 
Christian world attributes to Jesus of Nazareth—as 
tie highest type and ideal of character which we pos- 
sess. In the earlier paper, I set the whole subject of 
miracle aside, as secondary, and throughout considered 
Jesus essentially asa human character. In my later 


| by Plato; as St. Francis of Assisi, that sweetest of ; 


treatment I distinctly reject the miraculous, and of 
necessity give up with that the literal truthfulness of 
the New Testament narrative. I express too the 
opinion that our present conception of Jesus is an 
tdealized prtrait ; idealized as our Socrates is idealized 


medieval saints, is idealized in the legends that pre- 
serve his memory; as James A. Garfield, dead only 
three months since, is already idealized by the love of 
the American people, and transfigured cut of the 
brave, great-hearted, imperfect man he was into a 
spotless hero. But none the less do I hold that this 
Christ-ideal—into which has entered not only the in- 
itial fact of the sublime personality of Jesus, but also 
the whole loftiest and tenderest thought and imagina- 
tion of the world for many centuries—that this Christ- 
ideal still gives us our highest pattern and type of 
manhood: if it is not the veritable history of what 
one man was, it is a perpetual inspiration to make 
| men what they should be—a prophecy of what men 
are, as we hope and trust, to become. 

Yet this, 1 know well, is very different from that 
conception of Christ as a personal, spiritual presence 
in the hearts of men, which The Christian Union ha- 
bitually sets forth. I know too that that sentiment 
toward him, as an ever-present, divine Friend, is one 
of the most widely prevalent, one of the deepest and 
sacredest, of religious emotions. It seems to me the 
one vital thing at the heart of Orthodoxy as distinct 
from other religions. I know that to-day it is a su- 
preme comfort and stay to millions of tempted and 
lonely and wounded hearts. Who can feel anything 
save an inexpressible reverence and tenderness toward 
a sentiment so pure, so holy, so sacramental ? 

One who does not share that sentiment—because he 





becomes irresistibly convinced that the basis of historic 
fact on which it rests is not historic; that Jesus was 
neither God nor superhuman, but simply man; that 
our true worship is not to him, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God,” but with him, to ‘‘Our Father which art in 
| heaven”—one, I say, who is thus forbidden to share 
| the ordinary Christian sentiment toward Christ can 


! 


scarcely expect to find a cordial fellowship given him 
by those who worship Jesus as Master and Lord, and 
love him as the supreme friend. 
So much the more, therefore, am I moved, and with 

something beyond any personal gratification, when 
| The Christian Union, recognizing and emphasizing 
| this difference between us, yet finds in my book a 
| spiritual life and a power to help men toward that 
| life. And yet, the thought rises, why after all should 
it not be so? Why should we not find our agreement 
far deeper than our divergence? Suppose you have 
some dear human friend, and Ido not know him- 
that need not prevent you and me from being warm 
friends with each other. Suppose even that your 
friend and I meet each other, and do not harmonize 
or become intimate; you are sorry for that, but still 
| you and I may be friends by a thousand other ties. 
Or, there may be some public man whom you so es- 
teem that he is to you leader and guide and hero, 
while I distrust and disbelieve in him; it is pity again, 
but still you and I may be comrades and co-workers 
and close friends. So, if to you the nearest friend, 
the chief revealer of God, is Jesus of Nazareth, while 
to me the divine relationship comes most closely home 
in other ways, yet we need not therefore be aliens to 
each other. We may have still alike aim, a like faith, 
alike hope. One looks at the sun through clear glass, 
another through a stained church-window, another 
through the leaves of maple or pine, but on all shines 
the same sun. 


The realities of spiritual life are far greater than the 
intellectual forms under which we express them. Our 
trust at its deepest, our hope at its highest, becomes 
wordless. Yet, for communication with others, speak 
we must, though it be but in a stammering, infantile 
way. So we have our philosophies and theologies, 
and they serve a purpose ; but they are as inadequate 
to express the soul’s true relationship as the letters 
]-0-v-e are to set forth what is in the mother’s heart as 
she clasps her first-born. 

The philosophy of religion is undergoing a more 
than usually rapid growth and change. I think al- 
most all earnest-hearted and sober-minded men have 
some sense of waiting and expectancy; a convic- 
tion that we cannot foresee the exact form which 
religious faith will take in the coming generation. 
Meantime, hcre is one class of facts well worthy of 
our consideration: With what forms of thought do we 
find that a true spiritual life may co-exist? We all 
know that it has existed under the harshest forms of 
Calvinism and the most materialistic forms of Catholi- 
cism. Going to the other extreme, do we find it under 
that agnostic philosophy which declares God to be 
unknowable and immortality nut t. be hoped for? 
Along with that philosophy we certainly sce some 
noble lives. We see heroism, moral fidelity, self- 
sacrifice, sometimes so beautiful and exalted that we 
may well be humbled before souls who walk in the 
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dark a straighter path than some do in the light. Yet 
among the agnostics I do not see that we find, or can 
hope to find, inits fullness, what we name the spiritual 
life—with its deep-hearted cheer, its emergence out of 
all tempests into a haven of inward rest, its sense in 
sorrow of a comfort greater than the pain, its pre- 
sentiment of a divine fruition for all love and aspira- 
tion and yearning. 

May this spiritual life co-exist with a disbelief in the 
Christian miracles, in the superhuman character of 


Christianity’s founder, and in Christianity itself as a | 


unique supernatural revelation? No is the emphatic 
answer of the Church at large. ‘‘ Yes,” says The Chris- 


tian Union; ‘‘ here in one particular case at least we | 


do find the spiritual life separated from belief in super- 
natural Christianity.” But what if this case is nothing 
exceptional? What if there is a considerable and 
growing class of such; a large class, if we consider 
how very recent is this way of thought among religious 
people? Such, I believe, is the fact. My personal 
association in later years has been to a large extent 
with Unitarians, and I certainly have known among 
them men and women not a few who were clear and 
decided disbelievers in supernatural Christianity, yet 
whose lives were rich and beautiful in every ‘‘ fruit of 
the Spirit.” Undoubtedly, too, I have known Unita- 
rians who were unspiritual; are there no unspiritual 


Orthodox? Spirits of just men made perfect, or ap- | 


proaching thereto, are not numerous in any com- 
munion. But, though it has been my good fortune to 


know true saints not a few in the Orthodox body, yet | 


nowhere have I found a serener faith, a more abound- 
ing love, a more inspiring and victorious hope in life 


and in death, than in men and in women who had not | 


a vestige of Orthodoxy or of supernaturalism ; some of 
them having never been under the old belief, and some 
having given it up in their maturity. 

It would be needless and egotistic to offer a personal 
testimony of this kind, if the Orthodox and Unitarians 


were not to so great an extent unknown to each other | 


in their personal religious life. The difference of 
creed is like « difference of language—it keeps people 
apart who if they knew each other would be friends. 
But this fact of a strong spiritual life outside of Or- 
thodox or supernatural Christianity rests on no private 
testimony. Some of the greatest names in modern lit- 
erature may be appealed to in its support. 
Parker, fiercely as he swung his battle-axe, was full 
of a fervid and tender religious feeling—a feeling as 
devout as his ethics were high and his temper valiant. 
I have a little book of ‘‘ Prayers” by him; they are 
full of an overflowing thankfulness, a most intimate 
and tender trust. Not Fenelon nor Robertson was more 
devout that this iconoclast. What American thinker 
in our day has done most to make us feel that the spirit- 
ual realities are almost the only realities—to make us 
see and feel everywhere the infinite mind and the infi- 
nite goodness? Is it not Emerson? And what Eng- 
lishman of our generation has filled the forms of 
modern thought with the spirit of reverent worship 
and the beauty of holiness? No one, surely, more 
than James Martineau. And many men less famous are 
teaching with equal emphasis the spiritual truths, no 
longer clothed in the forins of supernatural Christian- 
ity. Witness much of the writing in the ‘‘ Christian 
Register ;” witness sermons by such men as Collyer 
and Ames and Gannett, and many another both of the 
younger and older generation. One need not read very 
closely between the lines of some of the lately pub- 
lished ‘‘ Scotch Sermons” to find a like tendency, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, in the old Kirk of Scotland. 

Let me not be misunderstood ; I am not urging that 
the renunciation of Orthodoxy has any necessary in- 
fluence to promote spirituality. Easy to disbelieve, or 
to believe, with the intellect, and to be an infidel in 
the life! My plea is only, look fairly at the facts—as 
one step toward a broader induction, a better philoso- 
phy than we have yet made—and see that as in the 
Catholic Fenelon, the Protestant Luther, the Calvinist 
Edwards, the Romanist Newman, so, at least not less 
truly, you will find the life of faith and hope and love 
in men who find their God, not embodied in Jesus, not 
certified by miracles, but revealed in every flower that 
blooms and star that shines, in every trait of goodness 
in man and woman, in profound experiences of the 
heart. 

No earnest seeker for truth believes the hollow phrase 
that one creed is as good as another. For ourselves 
and for mankind we want each to find the purest 
truth he can; the best expression even of that which 
remains in its depths inexpressible. Yet, perhaps the 
conclusions we reach have less value than what we may 
incidentally gain in the search; the patience, the 
humility, the charity. WhenI am told that a man is a 
Calvinist or a Unitarian or a Catholic, I am not thereby 
greatly enlightened about him. Tell me how he has 
learned the lessons taught to him by God’s own teach- 
ers; by Work, by Trouble, by Love, by Joy, by Sor- 
row, by Life! 

‘“We know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
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| when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
| in part shall be done away. For now we see through 
ja glass, darkly ; but then face to face: now I know 
| in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known. 
| And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
| the greatest of these is love.” 

| SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 








UNDER THE OLD ROOF. 


By Hespa STrerron. 


CHAPTER IV.—IS IT JUST? 

‘N the secret depths of her heart Abigail felt 
stricken and desolate; but she had never been so 
dependent upon her husband as most women are, and 
it was no part of her nature to make a display of her 
feelings. Her hushand’s death brought but little 
change in her circumstances. 
to be looking out for another and a poorer dwelling- 
place, as if she had been the widow of some farm 
| laborer whose cottage would be needed for his succes- 
sor. There were no money troubles to face. Her 
| house was her own, and the two adjoining cottages 
| brought in four shillings a week. She could take ina 
| lodger who would pay two shillings a week more, and 
| there was her garden produce, and the honey and wax 
| from the hives, which alone had never failed to bring 
in from three to four pounds a year. She was a widow, 
well on in years, and almost past work; but she was 
| well off, and there was no reason to dread the future, 

either for herself or Gideon. 

Gideon missed his father as a faithful dog might 
have missed him, pining somewhat and diligently seek- 
ing him about his old haunts. Abigail had not allowed 
him to attend the funeral, or even see his father’s dead 
body, knowing that she could never make him under- 
stand what death is. She could not bring herself to let 
| him see all that seemed his father nailed down in a 
coffin and buried in a churchyard. 

‘“‘T’'ve searched for father everywhere,” Gideon 
| would say wistfully, ‘‘and sometimes I catch a sight 
| of him a long way off, in among the woods, or up the 
hills, wi’ his white hair all shining in the sun; and 
when I reach the place he’s gone.” 

‘*His master Jesus Christ has sent for him,” she an- 
swered again and again; ‘‘and thou and me, we'll 
niver see his face no more till we are fit to go to the 
place where he is. Thee canna find him if thou search 
all thy life long. He’s gone to live with the Lord 
Jesus.” 

‘*But if father’s livin’, and the Lord Jesus is livin’, 
why canna I find ’em and see ’em ?” he asked, with the 
rare tears in his bright and wandering eyes. 

‘*We canna look at the sun,” she said; ‘‘it’s over- 
bright for our eyes. And they’re too bright for us to 
see ’em with our common eyes, Gideon. When we are 
fit to see ’em, then our eyes ’Il be strong enough; but 
niver, niver, till then.” 

Yet still Gideon, with his short memory and his 
unsettled fancies, eontinued to search for his lost 
father. She could hear him calling *‘ father” over the 
garden hedge, where Richard had long ago made a 
rude seat under a wainut-tree, and had been often 
used to rest there. Sometimes he would come in 
hurriedly, and take down his father’s old hat and coat, 
which still hung in their places behind the door, and 
turn them over with a pensive sadness on his usually 
happy face. And when Sunday came he would sit 
with his father’s old Bible before him, poring over the 
yellow leaves as if they would tell him the secret of 
his father’s absence, and how long it would be before 
he would come home again. 

‘“‘Why! here’s a letter from father!” he cried joy- 

fully one Sunday afternoon, about a month after old 
| Richard Medlicott’s death. It was a half-sheet of 
paper, written with a shaking and feeble hand, and 
laid between the leaves of the book he had read most 
often. Abigail took it into her own hands with some 
awe; a paper written by her dear husband was a mat- 
ter of solemn importance to her. 

“This is Richard Medlicott’s Last Will, being of 
sound mind, thank God Almighty for it. I give to 
my son Richard Medlicott all my goods that I possess 
except my old Bible, which I leave to my dear wife 
Abigail Medlicott. It is no good leaving anything to 
my poor Gideon. But Dick is to have my watch, and 
my medals, and the little keepsakes as belonged to his 
mother. I leave everything to him, save the old Bible, 
with my love, to Abigail, my faithful wife. And may 
God have mercy on Dick’s soul. Amen.” 

The paper was signed by two of the friends who 
were accustomed to come to the Society meetings 
every Wednesday. Poor Abigail read it with a feel- 
ing of loving awe. She had never thought of her hus- 
band making a will; wills were seldom thought of by 
people of their class. When a man died he usually 
left so little behind him that what there was was 
divided without the formality of a will. Nor had 
Richard Medlicott much to dispose of; yet he had 
considered it his duty to bequeath that little to his 
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eldest son, rebel and prodigal as he was. The watch, 
and the medals, and the little keepsakes were all safe ; 
and Dick should have them as soon as he pleased. 

It was Sunday evening; Easter Sunday, which fell 
late that year. There was to be no service in the cot- 
tage, for the rural dean was preaching at the Church, 
and every one was gone to hear him. Abigail had been 
twice to church that day, and visited the new grave 
there ; but Gideon had been rambling along the old 
Roman road for miles, and was tired now, willing 
enough to keep house while his mother went down to 
the village. 

Abigail, in her widow’s cap and dress, sauntered 
tranquilly along the lane, and over the fields which 
were as familiar to her as the lines of a beloved 
mother’s face. She had never been more than ten 
miles away; and she had weeded and harvested with 
her own hands in most of the fields she crossed. The 
world was not large and wide to her; it was a little 
circle filled with people well known to her, and with but 
few changes visiting it. As she went along her eyes 
fell on the young thistles springing up, where they 
sprang up last year and many years before, among the 
shooting corn. The lambs playing about the meadows 
might have been those that were playing there fifty 
years ago, when she was a child, so exactly were they 
like those of that olden time. The timid field-mice 
scuttled away from before her approaching feet as 
they had done when she walked with the swift steps 
of a girl. The old church-spire among the dark yew- 
trees, in the quiet churchyard surrounding it, had been 
the first symbol pointing her heavenwards; and the 
sound of its bells, ringing as they were now, had been 
the earliest and sweetest music that had fallen upon 
her ear. 

It was dusk when she reached the village inn, and 
the lights shone through its uncurtained windows. 
She was come to tell Jenkins of the ‘‘ Barley Mow ” 
about her husband’s will, and to ask him to let Dick 
know of it. Yes; Jenkins was at home this Sunday 
evening, quietly sitting in his bar-parlor beside a 
table with a jug and two bright pewter tankards 
upon it. And opposite to him—was it possible her 
old eyes, growing a little dim after sixty years’ hard 
work, could deceive her? Was it possible that yonder 
dark, scampish, dissipated looking man, with blotehed 
face and bleared red eyes, could be her dead husband’s 
son, her own step-son, Dick Medlicott ? 

Abigail felt as if her heart had been suddenly seized 
with a hot hand and held in a tight grip. She could 
not move her feet to take a step forward, but stood 
staring in through the window as if she had been 
turned to stone. Dick looked worse, far worse, than 
when he left home and went away to London. Worse! 
yes, by ten years of idle self-indulgence and willful 
wrong-doing. This was no repentant prodigal, though 
his clothes were all rags, and the shoes on his out- 
stretched feet were worn into great holes through 
which his bare aud dusty skin was plainly seen. His 
whole aspect was that of an unreclaimed and hardened 
vagabond. Yetthis was her dear husband’s son, for 
whom she had promised solemnly to have her door 
always open, and to make him welcome to her home 
and Gideon’s! 

She did not know how long she stood there shiver- 
ing, though not with cold. The two men were in 
earnest conversation, but they spoke so low that she 
could not even catch the sound of their voices. At 
last she gathered courage and strength enough to go 
on, and stood just within the doorway of the close and 
offensive room. 

‘Is that you, Dick?” she asked, in a faltering 
voice. 

Both Jenkins and Dick started, and stared at her 
with wide-open eyes. Abigail had never crossed that 
threshold before since Jenkins had been landlord of 
the ‘‘ Barley Mow” and it had lost its old name for 
respectability. 

‘““Why! we were a-talking of you,” exclaimed 
Jenkins, with a rough laugh; “talk of what’s-his- 
name, you know, and you'll see his horns! Dick, here, 
was telling me what brought him all the way from 
London.’ 

‘*He knew his father was dead!” said Abigail, 
looking steadfastly at her slovenly and degraded 
stepson. 

‘*T knew that there, weeks ago,” he answered with 
asneer; ‘‘ trust me for coming over only for that!” 

‘‘He was a good father, Dick,” she said gently; 
‘*and he prayed for you as he lay a-dying, and fretted 
over you very sore. Ay! and to comfort him all I 
could I promised him faithful to keep my house always 
open to you, come home whenever you would. And 
I’m bound to keep to my word. There’s a bed and a 
supper ready for you to-night if you'll come home wi’ 
me. And there’s all your father’s clothes, and his 
watch, and his medals, and his keepsakes as were your 
mother’s; they are allfor you. Your father left ’em 
all to you.” 

There was an odd look on the faces of both of the 
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men, as they listened to her, which frightened Abigail. 
Jenkins wore a smile ef triumph, whilst Dick seemed 
as if he was carrying off an uneasy sense of shame un- 
der an expression of tierce determination. 

‘* Your house!” he said, slowly; ‘‘ why, it’s mine 

So outrageous sounded such a declaration in Abi- 
gail’s ear that she laughed, though not a woman much 
given to laughing. But the trembling that had come 
over her when she first caught sight of Dick did not 
cease; she shook more and more, and not to betray it 
she was forced to sink down on the chair nearest to her. 

‘Ay, it’s mine,” asserted Dick ; ‘houses and lands 


” 


go to the eldest son when the father dies.” 

‘But they never were your father’s,” answered Abi- 
gail; ‘all the folks round know as they once belonged 
to my father, and that I bought ’em back again. 
There’s no secret about it; everybody knows as the 
houses are mine.” 

‘* And I say they’re mine,” reiterated Dick, bringing 
his clenched fist heavily down on the table. ‘‘ A mar- 
ried woman’s goods go to her husband, whether its 
houses, or lands, or money, if there’s not any settlin’ 
of ’em on herself afore she’s married. Father never 
settled the houses on you to be yourn, did he? And 
he never made a will and left ’em to you, did he?” 

“He hadn't nothin’ to leave but his watch, and his 
medal, aod his keepsakes,” answered Abigail, in a 
high-pitched tone of excitement: ‘‘but he made a will, 
and I only found it this evenin’, in his old Bible. I 
came along to ask Jenkins to let you know; but you'll 
see as he badn’t nothin’ else to leave to you.” 

The faces of both the men fell as they heard of the 
will, and Dick snatched it eagerly out of her trembling 
hand. But he shouted a loud shout of triumph as he 
read the words, ‘‘I give to my son, Richard Medlicott 
all my goods that I possess, except my old Bible.” 

‘““Why! it makes me doubly sure!” cried he; ‘‘all 
that you had was his, and he leaves me all, save his 
old Bible, and you’re kindly wecome to that.” 

‘Ay, ay!” said Jenkins; ‘I know the law, and by 
the law a married woman is nobpdy, and she can’t 
hold houses, or lands, or money, without a special 
lawyer’s dokiment about it. If you’ve got a lawyer’s 
dokiment, Mrs. Medlicott, you’ve only got to show it. 
What a woman earns isn’t her own, if she doesn’t get 
a magistrate’s protection for it, or how should I get 
all the money owing me, I should like toknow? You 
never got a magistrate’s protection for your earnings, 
did you? So the houses and the money was your 
husband’s. And he’s left all he had to Dick; and if he 
hadn’t made his will, houses and lands go to the eldest 
son, all over England. That’s the law, and all the 
lawyers and judges ’l tell you the same. So Dick’s 
come down to take possession of his father’s goods.” 

But Abigail scarcely heard the last few words. The 
room seemed whirling round her, and her heart was 
beating heavily, heavily. She could hear and see 
nothing distinetly ; butin her inmost soul there seemed 
to bea still, low whisper saying, ‘‘I will trust in the 
eovert of thy wings!” But for this she must have 
fallen, heart-broken, to the ground. It was some 
minoutes before she regained sight and hearing, though 
there was a hazy vision of the two men before her 
eyes, and a confused murmur of their voices in her ears. 
As soon as she could lift herself up she crawled to the 
door, and made haste to leave the hateful house. 

{ To be continued.] 








AN IMPORTANT CEREMONY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


OME has just witnessed a great ceremony such as, 

in olden days, would have stirred the whole city 

and brought together pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
Leo XIIL, tottering on the verge of the grave, is in haste 
to immortalize himself before he departs by the canon- 
ization of four new saints. The only one of the four 
who can be said to be known is Joseph Labre, a 
Frenchman, who died about eighty years ago, after a 
life of what is called extraordinary sanctity. Born of 
a respectable family, he refused to become a priest, 
because he felt himself called to a more austere life 
and had no liking for the necessary studies. Twice 
dismissed from monasteries, as unsuited te them, he 
wandered forth a pilgrim and a beggar to the end of 
his life, perishing, at the age of thirty-three, of misery 
and self-imposed sufferings. Hardly a beggar, since 
hey say he never begged, he lived on the refuse food 
thrown into the streets—the more disgusting it was the 
more greedily he sought after it—clothed himself in 
the coarsest apparel, which he never quitted until it fell 
away from his body, and which became the refuge of 
swarms of vermin that ate him up; journeying for days 
together with a sack of stones on his back, sleeping on 
the bare ground, scourging himself under the arches of 
the Coliseum till his body was lacerated and bleeding, 
remaining whole days motionless on his knees in 
churches in the attitude of prayer, Joseph Labre 
earned for himself the reputation of a miracle-worker 
even before his death. The filthy rags taken from his 








dead body (washed, as ycu will be glad to know) 
have been for many years exhibited as precious relics, 
and his name has now been added to the long roll of 
the saints, a new protector and friend for every true 
child of the holy Roman Church. 

The ceremony took place in the interior balcony of 
St. Peter’s, occupying the space above ‘the portico 
in front of the church. This long narrow hall was 
draped and decorated and carpeted, and filled with 
seats to its utmost capacity, but was altogether in- 
adequate to the demands of the occasion, so much so 
that even many of the foreign bishops were excluded 
of sheer necessity. 

Through the friendship of one of the Swiss Guards 
I obtained admission to the hall this morning, the day 
after the feast, and accomplished my visit just before 
an angry ecclesiastic arrived and declared in shrill 
and angry tones that he would call the gendarmes to 
protect the doors if any one else attempted to enter. I 
could not help smiling at his unnecessary agitation, 
and certainly could not see any cause for such exces- 
sive caution. There was nothing of special interest 
in this place except the associations, and these could 
not be either stolen or in anywise affected by visitors. 
The carpets and upholstery were all of a very ordinary 
quality, with the exception of the portion allotted to 
the Pope and the cardinals; and the only important 
decoration consisted of large, newly painted pictures 
representing some of the miracles performed by the 
new saints. From my friend of the Guards I had a 
good description of the pompous ceremonial—the 
Pope borne on his chair of state, all covered with white 
and gold, the triple crown on his head, followed by 
cardinals and bishops in their gorgeous array; the 
noble guard and the Swiss in their showy party-colored 
uniforms lining the path of the procession, and stand- 
ing on guard during the long seven hours occupied by 
the ceremony; the ambassadors and distinguished 
guests in the galleries erected for the occasion; the 
triple row of wax-lights blazing around the edge of 
the lofty ceiling; the swelling notes of the famous 
silver trumpets, and the rich voices of the Sistine 
Chapel choir singing the ‘‘Ave Maris Stella,” all com- 
bining to produce a magical effect such as the Papal 
Court, even in its days of decadence, alone perhaps 
knows how to secure. 

In passing through the Pauline Chapel on my way 
to the Canonization Hall I stopped to look at its fres- 
coes. They are scenes of triumph in the past history 
of the Popes, and the two principal subjects are Henry 
IV., Emperor of Germany, naked at the feet of Gregory 
VII. at Canossa, and Frederick Barbarossa kissing the 
toe of Ale> ander II. at Venice. At the recent Consis- 
tory, preliminary to the act of canonization, tie throne 
of Leo XIII. was placed in front of the first-named 
picture, and it was noticed by a German gentleman 
present as a singular coincidence, to say the least, 
that this was the first Consistory since Germany has 
made her peace with the Vatican, and the first appear- 
ance in Rome of the newly-appointed German bishops. 

The political principles of Prince Bismarck and of 
Mr. Gladstone have given occasion to considerable 
jubilation at the Vatican, nor can it be greatly won- 
dered at. That German socialism and Irish rebellion 
should have brought about conciliation on the part of 
Germany and an attempt at the opening of negotia- 
tions on the part of England is a result which it is 
doubtful if tie Vatican itself had dreamed of. Mean- 
while, the Pope, spite of all protestations to the con- 
trary on the part of his surrounders, is most certainly 
failing in strength both of body and mind. I know, 
througa an eyewitness, that his appearance the other 
day at the Consistory was most painful and pitiable. 
The short time during which he has sat in the chair of 
St. Peter has sufficed to reduce him from an appar- 
ently vigorous state of health to the decrepitude of 
tottering old age. He never walks, save the few steps 
absolutely necessary in the performance of his public 
functions, and instead of going round as Pius IX. 
always did in his audiences, giving a pleasant word to 
each person, andas Leo XIII. himself did at first, he is 
borne in on a chair and remains seated all the whole 
time, the persons received being brought up to him 
two atatime. It is, moreover, exceedingly difficult to 
obtain an audience, whereas it used to be the very 
easiest of things done in Rome. Is it that the Pope is 
too much engaged in learned and serious studies, as 
the clericals would fain have us believe, or is it that it 
is not to the advantage of the hierarchy of the Vatican 
to show the poor old man whom their policy has re- 
duced almost to helpless imbecility ?—at least to show 
him as little as possible, unless in his robes and trap- 
pings, when a heathen image would almost as well 
answer the purpose. 

Among the many sights of Rome was a service per- 
formed in the Catacomb of St. Calixtus a few weeks 
ago, on the anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Cecilia. 
The dreary little chapel tomb was brilliantly lighted, 
garlanded and carpeted, and crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. A harmonium had been carried in, and some 





sweet boys’ voices chanted the words of the mass, 
after which a procession was formed, each person 
carrying a lighted taper and the boys preceding, with 
their soft music dying away in the distance as they 
turned the corners of the narrow and winding lanes of 
the city of the dead. It needed no great effort of the 
imagination to fancy one’s self transported back some 
1,600 years to a gathering of the early Christians in the 
self-same place. 

The shadow of death was on the College of Cardinals 
as they assembled yesterday, for they had just cele- 
brated the funeral of Cardinal Borromeo, the head of 
the chapter of St. Peter’s, whose stately but somewhat 
arrogant looking form has been so well known to me 
for the last nine years, as he officiated on all the great 
days of the church. 

I find that a rumor is current in Rome that his fatal 
illness was brought on by the defection from the chap- 
ter of Canon Campello. They say that he took to his 
bed on receiving the terrible news that this man whom 
he esteemed and loved had become a Protestant, and 
that he never recovered from the shock. I do not 
vouch for the truth of this, but give it as it was given 
to me. 

Of the case of Canon Campello I hope to speak in 
another letter, which shall, if possible, soon follow 
this one. J. A. S. 

Rome, Italy, Dec, 9th, 1881. 








APART. 

By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 
MOUNTAIN traveler had reached so far 
Naught lay above him save the northern star; 

Its lonely flame in that unshadowed place 

Fell clear as truth upon his upturned face. 

But when he saw within the vale below 

The lights like fireflies glimmcr to and fro, 

His heart grew sad as he remembered when 

Fis own life mingled with the lives of men ; 

For the thought smote him with unlooked for pain 
That he who climbs alone will climb in vain; 

And on the heights he cried, ** Dear Lord, I see 
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Away from men we must not look for thee! 








A LAYMAN’S THEOLOGY. 
III.—WHAT IS THE USE OF PRAYER? 
F the theory of my two previous communications 

is accepted, and the God to whom our prayers are 
addressed may nghtly be conceived of as a Being whose 
power is not infinite, and who must therefore work out 
his designs of lcve and wisdom through many instru- 
ments, of which man is one, many of the difficulties 
which surround the subject of prayer vanish away. 
The Being to whom we pray does not merely accept 
our help; he actually needs it. If he needs it, he 
must obviously take it on stich terms as make it pos- 
sible for us to give it. He must accommodate his 
greatness to our weakness. So, apart from many 
other considerations which might be brought forward, 
it is enough to ask whether there is anything in human 
nature which makes the offering and answering of 
prayer a necessary condition of human aid to the 
divine purpose. If there is—if mankind canrot enter 
into sympathy with God without the aid of prayer, and 
if they cannot pray without feeling assured that their 
prayers will be allowed to make some difference in the 
course of events—then the God whom I worship will 
certainly so order the events under his control that 
prayer shall make some difference. Even though he 
may see that, asa mere question of material interests, 
things would be better if the little child’s prayer were 
denied, yet, if the spiritual nature of the child will be 
quickened by an answer to its prayer, God will answer 
it. The God whom I believe in will do so, if for no 
other reason than that the child may be-encouraged to 
pray again. 

Does God, then, grant everything that is asked of 
him in prayer? Certainly not. He cannot and ought 
not to grant one prayer in a hundred according to its 
literal terms, nor more than one prayer in ten even in 
its spirit. Every prayer which is founded upon self- 
ishness ought to be denied. But every prayer which 
is filled with the true spirit of unselfish love will be 
granted if it is in the power of God to do so. 

You pray for the life of afriend. If you are really 
unselfish you mean by that prayer simply that your 
friend and those who depend upon him shall have con- 
tinued happiness. If you could see, beyond doubt, 
that his and their truest happiness would be promoted 
by his death you would not ask to have it stayed. 
God answers the real meaning of your prayer by send- 
ing death to effect the result which you unwisely 
sought to accomplish by life. If you really want his 
life spared, even though you know that continued life 
will only bring him into torture or disgrace, just be- 
cause your heart craves his presence at any cost to 
him, your prayer is selfish and cruel, and ought to be 
denied for that reason. 

We know not how to pray as we ought. But the 
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spirit of God seizes upon the real spirit of our prayer 
and answers that, if it is fit to be answered. Or, as in 
the cases of prayer for the instant conversion of 
friends or the immediate deliverance of the world 
from sin and suffering, the prayer is not answered for 
the same reason that this blessing is not given without 
any prayer ; because it is not within the power of God 
to do it. 

I have not used one-tenth of the arguments or illus- 
trations which occur to me upon these subjects. My 
aim has been simply to state my own faith with just 
enough argument to make it seem not utterly unrea- 
sonable or unwarranted, and to set others to think of 
these things for themselves. To sum up the whole, 1 
believe in one Being, perfect in love and wisdom; I 
believe that these qualities will inevitably make him 
supreme, though not at once ; I worship Christ as this 
Being, because I neither know nor can imagine any 
one superior to him; I believe in the use of prayer, be- 
cause such a Being would inevitably make prayer useful. 








THE SIN BEARER.’ 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 
T would seem as though the most superficial reader 
of the four Gospels could hardly fail to note three 
characteristics in Christ’s ministry: his profound 
sympathy with sinners, his authoritative declaration of 
the remission of their sins, and the consequent peculiar 
attraction which his ministry presented tothem. He 
not only healed men’s physical diseases and taught 
them what they ought to do and might believe, be also 
shared their burdens of remorse and fear with them, 
and, with an authority and power peculiarly his own, 
relieved them of these burdens. And yet this aspect 
of his life and work all rationalistic poitraits wholly 
ignore.? This aspect is strikingly illustrated by the two 
incidents in his Galilean ministry contained in our 
lesson for to-day. 

Christ was preaching in a private house in Galilee ; 
possibly a peasant’s hut with its thatched roof of 
straw, more probably in the open court-yard of some 
town or city house, shaded from the sun by a tempo. 
rary awning such as was, and still is, customary in the 
East. The crowd filled the court-yard, and extende:l 
out through the open gateway fairly to the edge of the 
street. In the midst of the sermon the auditors were 
disturbed by the sound of men on the roof above; 
presently the roof was uncovered; then four faces 
were seen peering down into the court-yard helow; 
then they were withdrawn, and a little bed appeared 
in the opening with a person upon it; then it was 
slowly lowered down over the heads of the throng 
beneath. The sermon came to a sudden pause; the 
crowd elbowed and pushed its way back; the bed 
was deposited at the feet of the preacher; the four 
faces peered down again upon preacher, specta- 
tors, paralytic. There was a moment of silence; the 
helpless invalid needed no interpreter of his want; 
his silence was a most eloquent plea. And to his 
silence Christ spoke: ‘‘Be of good cheer, my child, 
thy sins have been forgiven thee.”* The Pharisees 
murmured at such an assumption. To forgive sins, 
they rightly argued, is the prerogative of God alone. 
Christ answered their unspoken complaints as gently 
as he had answered the paralytic’s unspoken prayer. 
It is always easy to claim authority to forgive sins. It 
is not always easy to demonstrate the authority by 
relieving the sinner of the just and visible penalty. 
‘‘That ye may know that the Son of manhas authority 
to forgive, I will liftoff the punishment.” And so saying 
he turned to the helpless victim at his feet, and bade 
him take up his bed and walk. And immediately he 
arose, took up his bed, and went forth before them all, 

1. In this incident the first thing that must strike every 
thoughtful reader is the profound and subtle sympathy 
of Christ. The Evangelists apparently knew nothing 
more of the man’s history that we know now;; and it 
is characteristic of the sacred historians that they 
never interweave a surmise with their narratives; 
they never treat us to a ‘‘may have been.” But 
Christ knew. He saw that this silent sufferer was 
bearing a heavier burden than that of his impotence. 
It was the penalty of some sin; it was self-inflicted ; 
and the wearinesss of his imprisonment was nothing 
to the burden of his remorse. It was the inward and 
invisible burden which struck Christ’s attention first ; 
and to this he spoke: ‘‘ My child, thy sins have been 
forgiven thee.” The paralytic remained a paralytic still. 
There was no outward apparent succor, as there had 


1 International Sunday-school Lessen for Jan, 22d, 1882. Mark 
il., 1-17. 

2 See, for example, Strauss’s Life of Jesus, Renan’s Life of Jesus, 
and Rabbi Jeshua. It must be confessed, however, that this aspect 
of Christ’s ministry is often ignored by more orthodox historians. 

8 This is a literal rendering of the original, combining the reports 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke. Alford gives the verb in the perfect 
tense in Mark; all authorities give it so in Luke. ‘ 

4 They differ strikingly from the historians of their time in confin- 
ing themselves to recording the observed or ascertained facts. See 
Macaulay’s Essay on History for the character in these respects of 
Herodotus, Zenophon and Thucydides. 








been no outward expression of need. The spiritual 
suffering was the one first to be relieved, though no 
one knew how efficacious was the relief—as no one 


| knew how heavy was the burden except the one to 


whom the good cheer was addressed. 

The Church of Christ in its feeling toward sinners 
is continually vaciilating between uncharitably bitter 
condemnation and sentimental pitiful palliation. To- 
day we are ready to stone the woman taken in adultery ; 
to-morrow to think she was not so much to blame. 
Now we pillory the drunkard; anon we coddle him. 
Now we think the rack or the fagot too good for the 
assassin; then we react against our own cruelty and 
impute his crime to a disordered brain. Christ never 
illustrated either of these phases of feeling. He was 
never bitter; and he never excused. When the Phar- 
isees murmured because he ate with publicans and 
sinners, he suggested no palliation of their sin; he 
replicd, They are indeed sick, but it is the sick, not 
the well, that need a physician; they are indeed sin- 
ners, but Ihave come to call not the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. When on another occasion he 
met the same complaint, he illustrated how profoundly 
he felt the degradation of the congregation that gath- 
ered to hear him, by the story of the son who had 
spent his all in riotous living, and had descended to the 
very depths cf servile drudgery and soul despair. He 
pitied sinners not because he palliated their sins, but 
because he felt the burden and the degradation of their 
sins so profoundly. Tonone of his critics did sin ever 
seem so deep and damnable as to him; but the greater 
the sin, the more the guilty wretch stood in need of his 
redeeming love. In all his utterances there is never 
an excuse for sin, and never an unpitying condemna- 
tion of the sinner.! He forgave sin, but never excused 
it. His pity always condemned sin; his condemna- 
tion was always pitiful. He saw and felt the full enor- 
mity of sin and carried it as a burden on his own 
heart. Itso oppressed him that when men saw his 
saddened visage they remembered the words of Isaiah, 
‘* Himself took our infirmities and bare our iniquities.” 
This oppression even extorted protest and tears from 
one who bore without a murmur personal abuse, and 
scourging, and crucifixion. It was this sense of the 
heavy burden of sin which made him more than once 
ask in plaintive tones, ‘‘ How long must I bear with 
you?” which made him weep tears over Jerusalem ; 
which made him sweat drops of blood in the Garden. 
There is not recorded an instance in the Gospel in 
which he suggested a palliation for sin; nor one in 
which he refused forgivenes to the repentant sinner. 

2. But what is, perhaps, more remarkable in this in- 
cident is the authority with which he undertook to re- 
lieve the burdened sinner of his sin. ‘‘ Thy sins have 
been forgiven thee.”? There is to be found neither in 
prophet going before nor in apostle coming after any 
parallel to this declaration. David had told his own 
experience of divine forgiveness. ‘‘I said, I will 
confess my transgression unto the Lord; and thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin.” Isaiah had recorded 
God’s promise of divine forgiveness: ‘‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” Paul formulated both experience and 
promise in the great spiritual law of Christianity : 
‘** There is therefore now no condemration to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.” But neither David, Isaiah nor 
Paul ever undertook personally and with authority to 
pronounce the absolution of sin, either to individuals 
or to the race. 

The Pharisees were right in their declaration that 
no one but God can forgive sins. And yet this assump- 
tion of authoritative declaration of forgiveness was 
not retracted nor explained away by Christ; it was 
even reiterated and emphasized then, and repeated 
afterward. , It was illustrated when he bade the im- 
potent man ‘Sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee ;” when he said to the woman taken in adul- 
tery, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
more ;” when he said to the woman that was a sinner, 
‘‘Thy sins are forgiven ;” when he promised the peni- 
tent brigand, ‘‘This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” But why need I illustrate more? The whole 
life is illustrious with Christ’s authoritative declaration 
of the forgiveness of sins: not a personal testimony 
like David’s that God has forgiven sins; not a prophet’s 
promise like Isaiah’s that God will forgive sins; not a 
philosophic enunciation like Paul’s that God does for- 
give sins; but a proclamation, without a parallel in 
the religious literature of the ages, ‘‘Go and sin no 
more ; thy sins are forgiven thee.” This is the language 
neither of experience, nor of promise, nor of philoso- 
phy, but of authority. 

In this, it seems to me, is the radical distinction be- 
tween Evangelical religion and all systems that are 
ealled Liberal. Deism may say of God that he will 





1 His condemnation of the Pharisees ends witha lament. Matt. 
xxiii., 37, 38. 
® it is not without significance that the verb is in the past tense, 





forgive the penitent; it may cherish a hone; it may 
nurture an expectation. But Christianity declares that 
God has forgiven sins; it proclaims a fact; it bestows 
an experience. Deism may say to the remorse bearer, 
God will take away your burden. Christianity takes it 
away and gives him a song instead. The proclamation 
by Tetzel of pardon achieved, accomplished, and de- 
liverable, was a travesty; but it was a travesty of a 
profound spiritual truth. The Church of Rome as- 
sumes an insight which it does not possess in under- 
taking to determine who are truly penitent, and who 
are therefore truly absolved.' But it does not assume 
any greater authority than Christ bas conferred upon 
his church in declaring the remission and absolution 
of sins on the conditions of repentance and faith. To 
tell people that God will forgive their sins if they repent 
is not to preach the Gospel. To carry them the good 
news that God has forgiven their sins, to announce 
with authority, Be of good cheer; thy sins have been 
forgiven thee, go and sin no more, is to preach the for- 
giveness of sins as Christ preached it. And when it is 
thus preached, whether it be by Luther, or Wesley, 
or Chalmers, or Finney, or Beecher, or Moody; or Spur- 
geon, whether with culture, and eloquence, and 
rhetoric, or without it, it always draws men to hear, 
and sends them away to live. “ 

3. It remains to speak of the mutual attraction 
which Christ had for sinners and which sinners had 
for Christ. Men found fault with him not because 
he preached to sinners, but because he associated 
with them; ate with them; made them his compan- 
ions. Nor are we to think of these as merely poetic 
and romantic sinners, sensitive, penitent, full of aspi- 
rations after virtue, only needing to be guided toward 
it. The drunkards and harlots of Christ’s time were 
like those of our own time, prosaic, corrupt, ignoble, 
degraded specimens of humanity. We need no other 
evidence of this than the unanimous testimony of an- 
tiquity respecting the tax-gatherers. The universal 
detestation felt for them in Palestine was no ground- 
less prejudice. The tax-collector bought the privi- 
lege of collecting taxes in a given district, and paid a 
fixed sum over to the government or to the larger 
contractor ; all he could get out of the people over his 
contract price was his gain. Every species of over- 
charge, false accusation, and oppression was resorted 
to. The Talmud classes the publicans with thieves 
and assassins; none of their money could be knowing- 
ly applied to religious uses; they ‘vere the customary 
companions of the outcast and the alien; their repu- 
tation was little better at Rome than at Jerusalem; 
Cicero declares them the basest of mankind; a Latin 
proverb, current throughout the Empire, stigmatized 
them as altogether robbers; even Nero attempted to 
abolish the nefarious system, and abandoned the at- 
tempt only because the “ring” was too strong for 
him. Christ signalized the beginnings of his min- 
istry by inviting a member of this disreputable class 
to leave his profession and become an apostle of the 
new religion; and when Matthew signalized his 
change of life by inviting his old associates to a feast 
in honor of the new Rabbi, Christ did not hesitate to 
accept the invitation and sit down at a table at which 
no orthodox Jew and hardly any reputable Roman 
would have sat. 

The attraction which sinners had for Christ was that 
which a primeval forest has for a pioneer, or a patient 
for the physician, or a dull pupil for the true teacher. 
He enjoyed the work of reclamation. This is what he 
meant, I suppose, when he promised his disciples that 
his joy should remain with them and be fulfilled in 
them. This is what is meant by the prophet when he 
declared that the Christ should see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. This is the peculiar and inex- 
pressible joy of Christian service, the joy of receiving 
and reclaiming and rebuilding men out of the debris 
of wrecked humanity. The attraction which Christ 
had for sinners was his profound sympathy for tkem, 
and his authoritative declaration of forgiveness to 
them. The sympathy without the authority would 
have been valueless; the authority without the sym- 
pathy repellent. He who denounces sinners will never 
draw men to him; he who excuses sinners will draw 
them even less. He who profoundly feels their unut- 
tered and often unrealized burdens, who makes them 
feel the burden of their own sin, and then, with au- 
thority, declares the forgiveness and remission of t heir 
sins, will always have the sinners and publicans draw 
near to hear him. If our Protestantism is weak, and 
our churches half full and our pulpits paralyzed, it is 
not for want of scholarship, or oratorical device, or 
soundness in doctrine ; it is because the ministry fail 
either in a profound sense of human sinfulness and the 
heart sorrow it entails, or in an authoritative and posi- 
tive faith in the forgiveness of sins and the life ever- 
lasting. If our Sabbath-school is half full, and teach- 


1 It should be eaid that the most spiritual anthorities in the Roman 
Catholic Church disavow such insight, and declare that priestly ab- 
solution is always and necessarily conditional on repentance and 
faith in the penitent. 
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ers uad scholars are irregular in attendance, the 
remedy is not in festivals, or picnics, or banners, or 
prizes; itis in « profound realization of the tempta- 
tions and sins of childhood, and a divine power to 
equip the soul even of childhood against temptation 
and to free it from the burden of sin. Every Christian 
minister—that is, every Christian servant—has the 
right and the need to be not only a teacher and a bene- 
factor, but also, in a true sense, by the profoundness 
of his sympathy and the vitality of his faith, a sin- 
bearer for others. And in the measure in which he 
thus partakes of the character of Christ he will find 
himself drawn to sinful men that he may reclaim 
them, and sinful men drawn to him that they may be 
be reclaimed. 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe an oriental house. 

2. What is the palsy? Is it curable by natural 
means ? 

3. Why did Christ first announce the forgiveness of 
sins, and afterward the healing of the disease ? 

4. What light is thrown on the nature of faith by the 
manifestation of faith in this incident ? 

5. Can any one forgive sins but God only? If not, 
why were not the Pharisees right ? 

6. What bearing has this incident on the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of absoiution? What is that doc- 
trine? How does it differ from the doctrine of the 
Episcopal Church? 

7. Describe the publicans; their profession; their 
character. 

8. Is the proverb true or false: Men are known by 
the associates they keep? If true, why was not the 
Pharisees’ criticism on Christ just ? 

9. Are followers of Christ to eat and drink on terms 
of social equality with sinners? If not, why not? If 
yes, on what conditions and for what purpose ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Cenrrat Taoveur.—The power of Christ over sin and 
disease. P 

1. To teach that sickness is often the result of sin. 

Let the teacher talk about some kinds of sickness 
being the result of wrong-doing ; for example, ‘‘redness 
of eyes” and ‘‘wounds” come from drunkenness ; 
sickness in the stomach from over-eating, or the eating 
of unwholesome food ; sore eyes and mouths from the 
smoking of cigarettes, etc., etc. 

2. To teach that Jesus first took away a sick man’s 
sin, and then healed his body. 

Describe Jesus as one day preaching to a crowd of 
people gathered close about him a8 he stood in the 
court of a house. Let the teacher draw a large square 
to represent the house, and a smaller square within 
for the court. Tell the children that the house was 
low, probably not more than one story high, and that 


the court had a roof over it that was easy to be lifted | 


off. The whole house and the court was full of people 
listening to Jesus’s words. Describe the coming of 
four men carrying a cushion on which was laid a man 
too sick to walk. Question the children as to why he 
was being brought to Jesus; lead them to talk about 
the difficulty of his being brought near to Jesus be- 
cause of the crowd. Very probably some child will 
suggest that the roof might have been taken off, and 
the sick man let down into the court at the feet of 
Jesus. Let the teacher now read from the Bible what 
Jesus said to the sick man. Because Jesus sail, ‘‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” it would seem that in some 
way the sickness was the result of wrong-doing. 
Compare the forgiveness of sin before the healing of 
disease with the necessity of taking a sliver out of a 
finger before it will heal. Describe vividly the heal- 
ing of the sick man after his sin had been forgiven ; 
his speedy rising from his bed; his new strength, that 
enabled him not only,to walk but to carry his bed. 

3. To teach that all should seek to be forgiven by 
Christ, even before sin has brought disease. 

Let the teacher give incidents of children who have 
brought sufferings on themselves by disobedience 
or willfulness or Sabbath-breaking. Ask what Jesus 
would say to such children if they were brought to 
him sick, tobe cured. The answer will undoubtedly be, 
‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” Lead the children to see 
that it will be better for them to have the wrong taken 
out of their own hearts before they have been led into 
wrong-doing and made sick. Write onthe blackboard 
Jesus’s promise to take away their sins in the words of 
the Golden Text ; Isa. xliii., 25. 

The teacher should make a clear distinction between 
the forgiveness which a mother, father or friend gives, 
and that which Jesus gives. Jesus is the only person 
who can take sin away by forgiving it. Teach the 
children emphatically that we have nothing to do with 
the sins back of our last prayer to Jesus for forgiveness. 

SymBot Girr—three hearts; a black one represent- 
ing sin, a red one to cover the black to represent sin 
covered by the blood of Christ, and a white heart for 
sin forgiven. 
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MAY AND THE ANGELS. 
By ALice M. Gorpon. 
T was Christmas eve in England, 
And snow was on all the ground, 
But the ruddy firelight indoors 
Lit up everything around. 


1 had told little May that evening 
How the angels, long ago, 

Had sung to the shepherds watching 
Their silent flocks below. 


*Tis a way they have in the village, 

That the moment the church bells ring 
The children down in the hamlet 

Set forth their carols to sing. 


I was sitting alone by the fire 
As the bells began to ring, 
When I heard my May’s voice calling, 
‘* Mamma, hear the angels sing!” 
I ran to the window quickly, 
And, looking out on the snow, 
I saw ten little children 
Standing all in a row. 


I heard May’s sweet voice calling, 
** Tome in; your hands look blue. 
Tome in, tome in, little angels, 

I want to talk to you.” 


So all the ten little singers 
Came in at the open door, 

And my May’s face shone with wonder 
As never it shone before. 


Have you been to see Jesus, angels ? 
And was he dood to you? 

And did he take you in his arms, 
Just as he used to do?” 


As the children looked bewildered, 
I told them and little May 

That the good Lord lives in heaven, 
And not on the earth, to-day. 


But May looked up, almost crying, 
‘* Mamma, don’t angels sing ? 
For I heard such beautiful music 
When the bells began to ring!” 
So the children sang for her sweetly, 
And over and over again 
Resounded the heavenly anthem 
Of peace, good-will to men. 


At last all sounds were ended 
And the children left the door, 
And there was nothing but silence 
Where song had been before. 


And I told May all about it— 

How Christ, the good and fair, 
Walks not on earth so lowly, 

But in heaven his crown doth wear. 


But the little head drooped lower 
While I bore her up to bed, 

And in sleepy voice she whispered, 

‘** 1’s an angel when I’m dead.” 








CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
By Lovist F. Bryson. 

LL children, from the highest to the lowest, the 
richest and the poorest, have a right to a home, 

be it a palace or cottage ; for the essentials of correct 
living are equally possible in both. A boarding-house 
or hotel, where children are restrained, forced into 
quiet to insure grown people’s comfort, or petted and 
spoiled to humor grown people’s whims, is in no sense 
a home, even when circumstances are most favorable. 
It is next to impossible, under another’s roof, to have 
just the right kind of food for our little ones, for a gen- 
uine knowledge of proper food is by no means wide- 
spread. A judicious use of the bath is difficult for all 
who board, while free ventilation, fresh air, sunshine, 
pure water, safe drainage and an absence of dampness 
are advantages that may or may not be present; yet 
they are possible in the humblest home. Home is a 
place of freedom, the fountain of health and happi- 
ness. It is the school of morals as well as the child’s 
first teacher, and should be guarded from needless 
shadows and made the sunniest spot on earth. Few 
there are who make home what it could or should be— 
a haven of rest and a sanctuary of peace. When once 
a home is regarded as a place to eat, drink, and 
sleep in—hotels or boarding-houses are never more 
than this—then is begun the work that ends in reck- 
less dissipation and degradation. If the hearthstone 
fails to be a center of happiness, innocent amusement 
and healthful recreation, the buoyant spirits of youth 
will find expression at other and less profitable shrines. 
Above all things, the home should be interesting, for 
nothing so binds sons and daughters to home as the 
fact that it is an interesting place. 








Vor. XXV., No. 2. 

Some women may fancy they have not time to make 
home interesting ; and Heaven help all such, for they 
will have plenty of time later on to lament in bitter 
humiliation and tears of sorrow their blindness and 
lost opportunities. The best safeguard our loved 
ones can take with them into the world is the unseen 
influence of a bright and happy home. To create 
such a precious spot requires all the time, the force 
and the mind of every mother. Architect, upholsterer 
and decorator can make it healthful, bright and at- 
tractive to the eye, but nothing short of a progressive, 
active, cheerful life withincan make home interesting. 

Health is another right of childhood. Some chil- 
dren are burn diseased, it is true, with inherited 
poison in their blood, yet even in one generation in- 
herited evils can be almost entirely educated out of 
the body. The laws of health are simple, few in 
number, within the reach and comprehension of 
everyone. Self-denial is the price of good health, as it 
is of every other excellence. The right kind of food, 
proper clothing, pure drinking-water, strict cleanli- 
ness, pure air, sunshine, sufficient sleep and judicious 
physical exercise will insure good health, if persisted 
in long enough, and will ameliorate any condition. 
It is difficult to everestimate the advantages of good 
health, for it certainly precedes success, and is every- 
where the basis of all physical, moral and spiritual ex- 
cellence, notwithstanding notable exceptions to the 
contrary. To be well is to do well in the highest sense 
ofthe word. Young people should be taught how to 
care for their health ; and gently, but firmly, compelled 
to do those things that will insure its preservation. 

A child has a right to be happy, for happiness is his 
natural element and every instincta pleasure. ‘‘ Make 
your children happy in their youth; let distinction 
come to them, if it will, after well-spent and well- 
remembered years.” Children cannot be happy un- 
aided, they need guidanee and sympathy and ready 
tact on the part of their elders, upon whom rests the 
responsibility of rendering the conditions of happiness 
possible. It is the imperative duty of parents to select 
suitable companions for their children, and provide 
for them numerous healthful amusements, never leav- 
ing such vital matters to chance. The mother can 
never do this properly unassisted; and just here the 
father of a family can shine to any extent. No doubt 
he is too often worn and weary after the labors of the 
day ; yet a few hours’ care of his little ones iscertainly 
a change from the occupations of oflice or counting- 
room, while a mother’s life, unless relieved by love 
such as this, is a ceaseless treadmill that stifles mental 
and moral growth, and kills women more frequently 
than disease. No one human being can endure the 
strain of caring for all the wants of children and min- 
istering to their needs. One parent alone can never 
train a family aright: it is a partnership in which man 
and woman must have an equal share. An apprecia- 
tion of a mother’s devotion, to say nothing of personal 
gratitude, ought to be sufficient to prompt a generous 
man to forego some hours of ease, now and then, for 
the express purpose of making his children happy. 
There are precious Sunday afternoons, and occasional 
precious moments during the week that can be snatched 
and utilized for this laudable purpose ; golden memories 
that will shed a soft radiance over long future years. 
It pays to make children happy, for happiness is such 
a powerful tonic that it gives strength of mind as well 
as strength of body. So many scars, so much bitter- 
ness dwells in the soul of the unhappy child that the 
advice of the sage who bids us beware of the man ill- 
treated in childhood contains a sorrowful weight of 
painful truth. 

Children have a right to the best education. What 
the best education is constitutes the question of the 
hour. True education is simple, natural, not strained 
nor artificial. It gives the youth ability to express his 
thoughts with tongue or pen, to transact all ordinary 
business of life, to see the beauty in the works of 
Nature and in the highest works of art; and, above 
all, such knowledge of body, mind and spirit, as to be 
able to adapt himself to the most heulthful living, 
morally, spiritually, intellectually and physically. All 
education which overlooks the proper development of 
the body must necessarily be false and unscientific in 
the extreme, ignoring, as it does, the nature of the 
being to be trained, and rejecting the vital organism 
which brings the individual into harmony with the uni- 
verse. Happily for the rising generation, the body is 
no longer considered the arch-enemy of the soul and 
the origin of all evil. Some advanced thinkers main- 
tain that a well-developed, healthful body is about as 
fine a fortune as a parent can leave his child; and such 
thoughts are having their influence upon education. 
To be of practical value, education should give, in the 
simplest and most direct way, knowledge and disci- 
pline sufficient to enable the person educated to obey 
Nature’s laws and man’s laws, to preserve his body in 
a sound condition, to earn a livelihood and to accept 
the responsibilities of life cheerfully. The man who 
cannot do these things is worse than a barbarian; and 
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if education is at all responsible for such a state of | ducks, while one or two stray kittens had a home be- | down into the ‘‘ valley of the shadow of death,” and 


affairs, let us have no more such education. The tide 


of the best contemporary thought is setting strongly | 


against the exclusive development of the parrot-faculty ; 
and imagination and reason are now given a larger 


share of attention than formerly, which cannot fail to | 


develop more harmoniously that wonderful creation, 
the human understanding. 


And last of all, but first in importance, children have | 
We | 


a right to honorable and high-minded parents. 
have a voice and a choice in the matter of offspring ; 
and having once accepted the responsibilities of do- 
mestic life, and given hostages to fortune, there is no 
looking back, for wedded menand women. Children 
are but fractions of their parents; very imitative frac- 
tions, however, and hence the necessity of keeping the 
highest models ever before them. What we wish 
them to be we must strive to be ourselves; for children 
insensibly imbibe our spirit, and are far more influenced 
by what we are than by what we do. Self-culture be- 
comes at once the urgent duty of all parents. We 
cannot stand still, but must ever press onward, up- 
ward ; for progress is the law of life. To grow is the 
prime object of life throughout endless ages. By 
thought and effort we can all acquire knowledge, re- 
fine and purify our nature, develop our powers azd 
strengthen our characters. If this is the duty of every 
one, judge how much more it is the duty of those who 
have called out of the infinite the most dependent and 
helpless creatures in the universe! Parentage involves 


a fearful trust, an overwhelming responsibility and the | 


overcoming of ease and indolence. To lead others we 
must advance; to govern others we must first govern 
ourselves ; and to develop harmoniously the character 
of little children we must perfect our own character in 
every possible way. 

3y adding something daily to the wisdom, patience 
and love that awaited little children when they came 
into the world it is possible to obtain wisdom, patience 
and love sufficient to train a family wisely and well. 


Our children’s rights must never be ignored if they | 


are to reach the highest development of which they are 
capable. 
education and honorable parents are all necessary to 


the perfection of the human being; and if a child lacks | 
any of these needful things he is defrauded and cheated | 


out of his rights. 


SAINT NORAH. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
By C. G. T. 
-\ HE was a modern saint, my Norah, and her name is 
Ss not in any calendar, for of such humble saint- 
ship the world takes no note. 

She lived in one of those beautiful uptown streets 
which reach from river to river across the island, 
in a low-roofed cabin, which stands hard by a 
stately brown-stone mansion for whose erection a 
part of its scanty width was sacrificed, making the 
space narrower as the family inside increased in num- 
bers. 

She was transplanted from the Emerald Isle, and 
brought her joy and gladness with her from across 
the sea. She had a pair of soft blue eyes, teeth of 
pearly whiteness, and a lovely rose tint on her rounded 
cheek. Though this heaven-sent beauty was he- 
dimmed by her hard life, the stain left behind never 
seemed a part of her. So when a rose has been beaten 
to the ground by some recent shower, we lift it gently, 
brush away the spots of earth, and love it all the more 
that it has been so roughly treated. 

There were but three in the family nest when first I 
knew Norah, my saint. They were the pale and sickly 
little Johnny, who had not taken kindly to the hard- 
ships of his life, and had grown thin and weary with 
a hump upon his back. ‘‘Me heart is broke wid him 
entirely,” she used to say, as she smiled through her 
tears. Next came the wild and naughty Pat, the little 
Bohemian, whose hand was against everyone, and 
everyone’s hand against him; and next, the patient 
little Norah, who bent beneath his tyranny with that 
charity ‘‘which beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth ail things, and endureth all things.” She made 
her cherished mud pies just outside the cabin door, on 
a few vits of broken china, and lavished all her affec- 
tions on a cast-off clothes-pin, which was her only 
doll. 

These were the three; but year by year the little 
waifs came drifting into this already crowded harbor 
until there were one, two, three more tiny little crea- 
tures, all toddling around, about as much alike as the 
row of peas in a fresh green pod; and, like the family 
of good old John Rogers, there was always one at the 
breast! 

Where she put them all was a puzzle to me; for al- 
though a ladder led to a loft above, were there not two 
stalwart men boarders, who, together with her husband, 
drove the three horses in the shed behind the house? 
Dogs there were also, and goats, besides chickens and 





Love, the home, health, happiness, the best | 


side the kitchen fire. 

In an evil hour for me, fate brought us a huge New- 
foundland dog, a noble crexture without doubt, but 
so hopelessly large that he seemed to fill all the house 
and drive us out. My boy loved him dearly, and for 
| his sake I tried to endure him. He spent his days is 
dark and dusky puddles, from which he came into the 
house to shake his wet and shaggy locks over the par- 
lor furniture, or to rest his damp and massive figure 
| in the best arm-chairs. 

He spent his nights in unearthly howls, which robbed 
the neighborhood of sleep; he plowed unsightly 
holes in the cherished grass-plot, and buried bones 
beneath the choicest plants—uprooting them forever. 
He showed an unnatural fondness for silver; and my 
emancipation came only when he was discovered bury- 
ing a tork and spoon in one grave. Then my indigna- 
tion bafiled control, and I said he should leave the 
house forever. My boy was broken-hearted, and went 
away to hide his grief, but presently returned with a 
radiant face to announce that he had made arrange- 
ments with Norah to keep the dog for him, so that they 
need not be parted. 

I found upon inquiry that Bruno was to live upon 
| the European plan, his apartments being in Norah’s 
| stable and his meals to be sent from home. As no 
| terms had been agreed upon, I opened the subject 
when next I passed the cabin ; but Norah, all wreathed 
with smiles, assured me she wanted no pay. 

‘*Shure it was no trouble” to her; so as I never could 
| induce her to receive money I took her from time to 
| time a dress for herself or the children, but she always 
received it as the most unexpected and undeserved of 
gifts. 

All the little boys in the neighborhood shared her 
kindness. As though there were no other place to 
play, they always rolled their marbles in the sand 
before her door, leaving their overcoats and mittens in 
her charge; and many a little rascal who tore his 
clothes, and was afraid to go home to his mother, got 
| Norah to take for him a stitch in time. 

Her hospitable door stood always open, and many a 
| stray beggar who had ben refused from house to 
house was taken in and seated at the common board, 
and feasted with the best the house afforded. 

| They were too independent and thrifty to receive 


| of candies and toys were :lways gladly received with 
| many thanks. 

She had not much time for the stated services of the 
church, this saint of mine, nor even had she time to 
pray in secret, but ever as the Angelus from a neigh- 
boring cathedral tolled out the hour of twelve her 
lips moved with the words of prayer; and the bread 
| which went into the oven with a whispered ‘‘ Our 
| Father,” or the floor which was swept as she mur- 
mured ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
to be blessed as by a daily benediction. 

As through the rich stained glass of cathedral win- 
dows we have all watched the fitful colors streaming, 
and have seen that the pale gastly greens and the 
somber browns will steal down the aisles, and seek 
out the plain or the uncanny worshipers, while the 
gorgeous gold colors, the sweet rosy tints, and the 
soft violet shades will ever rest upon the beautiful 
ones, and seem to delight in making them still more 
lovely than before, so into her poor life, which was 
somber and dull enough at the best, seemed to come 
nothing but trials and tribulations. 

At last a few disaffected people moving into the 
neighborhood looked scornfully at the little house, 
so like a Dun Crag-an hut, and raised a petition to have 
it abolished, but could not at first get signers enough 
from the old residents to present to the city fathers, 
until the stately house, for whose erection its chief 
part had been torn away, failing to rent from its 
proximity to the lowly hut, its owner at last got the 
shanty abolished as a nuisance, and early one morn- 
ing down came the roof over the family of little ones ; 
off came the boards which had sheltered so many 
forlorn and helpless wanderers. The household goods 
were scattered one after another and taken from their 
accustomed places; they were removed still farther 
toward the setting sun. 

Poor Norah, with all her little ones around her, was 
to be seen day after day sitting amid the ruins of their 
home and gathering up her cherished treasures one 
by one, not bemvaning her fate, but still all smiles, re- 
counting only the kindnesses she had ever received 
from her many neighbors and friends. 

At last all trace of the little home was gone, and a 
high fence hid from view even the place where it had 
stood, but still as I pass I often feel that the spot is 
sanctified by that charity which suffered so long and 
was so kind, that charity which envied not, was not 
easily provoked, and thought no evil. 

When I commenced this sketch, Norah, my saint, 
was among the living, still bearing the burden and 





heat of the day; but ere long she once more passed 


came back bringing with her another immortal soul. 
The child was not yet a week old, when, sitting at 
the table, ministering to the wants of her little flock, 
suddenly, before they could take the babe from her 
arms, ‘‘the pitcher was broken at the fountain, the 


| silver cord was forever loosed,” and her spirit being 


seemed to me 





freed from this weary life gently passed through the 
gates of pearl into the city of gold. Her form was laid 
beneath the cold snows of winter, but as the spring 
and summer stole on apace, remembering her with 
tenderness, I one day peeped through the fence at 
what had once been her home, and lo! the place was 
one great field of pure white daisies, a sweet em- 
blem of her guileless life. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, atuj- 
gestions and experiences for this column. ]} 


I feel embold 


ened to write you upon a subject which, if you will answer, wi 
bring comfort to many, if not all your readers. 

Iam anxious to know if there is any way of ascertaining for one’s 
self the condition of the 


You have given us so much valuable information 


breath and how it can be kept pure and 
sweet ; a matter so essential, and there are so many unconscious of- 
fenders. 
very unsatisfactory. 


There is so little in encyclopedias on the subject, and that 


Please give us a good article on the subject. 
Very respectfully, A. F. B. 

This question is one of very great importance. Many 
persons who make life intensely disagreeable for their neigh- 
bors are entirely unconscious of their failing. Probably 
A. F. B. is not an offender, but a sufferer from the offenses 
of others. We suppose that the breath which is exhaled 
should not be offensive in odor, although the oxygen has 
been extracted and it has been made unfit to breathe again. 
Sometimes I have thought it would have been a fortunate 
thing if the air, as it came from the lungs, were colored 
black, or charged with so offensive an odor that people would 
not be tempted, as they now are, to breathe one another's 
breaths over and over and over again. If in our churches 
and lecture-rooms the air were to grow black as it grows 
impure such utter darkness would soon settle down upon 
the congregation as would drive them home. You cannot 
make the breath which comes from your lips suitable to be 
immediately breathed again ; but it is not necessary that those 
who are compelled to be near you should be forced to breathe 
the offensive gases which arise from decaying food, possi- 
bly a discharging ulcer in some of the teeth, and from an 


| abused stomach. 
charity, this humble family, but the Christmas gifts | 


One very efficient cause of offense in the matter of bad 
breath is an uncleanly mouth. Let the teeth, then, be thor- 
oughly brushed at least twice a day, or, better, three times 
The most important time for thus attending to the mouth is 
after the last meal is taken at night, before going to bed. 
Some wholesome cleansing wash, such as any honest, good 
dentist or any physician who will stop to give a thought to it 
can prescribe, will add to the efficiency of the brushing. If 
you have an ulcerated tooth which has an outlet in the 
mouth—not a pleasant thing to have nor to speak of, but, 
unfortunately, too common an ailment—make every effort to 
keep it in a good tondition. Your dentist (again the proviso, 
if he be a good one) will direct you as to the care of it. So 
much for the mouth. 

There is a catarrhal difficulty which makes an extremely 
offensive breath that needs treatment by a skillful physician, 
and there are but few cases which will not yield to good 
treatment, at least so far as to cease being an offense to a 
neighbor. 

For knowledge of this trouble you must depend upon 
sou e friend. You can tell whether you have an unhealthy 
nasal discharge, but you may not detect its evil effect on your 
health without inquiry. 

The process of digestion should go on in a quiet manner, 
being neither noisy nor odorous, but an overloaded stomach, 
or a stomach into which improper food has been taken, 


| revenges itself by sending out gases, sometimes quietly but 


often by a series of explosions, which as in many other cases 
gives more annoyance to the innocent than to the guilty. 
There are some articles of food whose pungent odor long 
remains to worry the eater, if not his friends. These, how- 
ever wholesome, should not be eaten if the odor is offensive 
to one’s associates and cannot be removed. A few grains of 
roasted coffee, a little bit of soda or borax sometimes serves 
to remove any difliculty of this kind, Tobacco, ale and 
beer, and strong alcoholic liquors make an extremely offen- 
sive breath, and should be discarded for that reason if for no 
other. The question is not fully answered; but if the stomach 
and the mucous membranes are in health, and the teeth are 
properly cared for, much of the difliculty will be removed ; 
and ‘f people can only be brought to a consciousness of their 
offense there is some hope of a cure. 


Our attention was last week called toa case of great suffering 
from poverty. A grandmother, mother, and three children, the 
youngest a babe of ten months, the others two boys under ten 
years, have been for weeks without fire, unfed and unclothed. 
Their immediate distress was relieved by the prompt action of 
that part of The Christian Union deputed by the rest to verify 
the statements made by our informant, whom we take this 
opportunity to thank. A less tender heart than The Chris- 
tian Union possesses would have been touched by the sight of 
this great need, which was found to be all it was represented 
to be. In deference to the modest independence of the 
family we do not publish the name and address; but if any 
benevolent friends in Brooklyn will apply to us we will glad!y 
give them the opportunity to relieve this group, whose great 
need is a sharp rebuke to us who are living near by in Nitx- 
ury. 
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®Our Young Folks. 


NEWS FROM THE CROCODILE CLUB. 
By Emiry Huntineron MILLER. 


ENNY PURVIS is the youngest member of our 

club, but you can’t always tell about people’s 
smartness by their bigness, and Jenny can tell stories 
as good as G. F. Her stories are the right kind for tell- 
ing. You know, there’s a difference. Some stories are 
sort of juicy, like pippins and redstreaks, and some are 
more like dried apples sliced up and hung on a string, 
though Susan says the best kiud of dried apples aren’t 
strung. Dried apples are good enough when you can’t 
get fresh ones, but of course anybody would rather 
have one out of a barrel. I'll tell you how it goes. 

You sit down some winter evening, a whole lot of 
tullows in a great big kitchen, with a chopping-block 
to crack butternuts on and lots of corn to pop, and a yel- 
low dish full of apples on the table; and after a while 
one fellow says: 

“Tell ye what, boys, this makes me think of the 
night when Hank Davis and I got snowed-up in the 
old shanty up in the sugar-bush, time we went rabbit- 
hunting. You better believe it was lonesome, with the 
snow piled up to the eaves. Lucky we bad lots of dry 
wood, and the way we made that old stove smoke was 
acaution. We didn’t have a thing to eat but butter- 
nuts—much as a bushel of ’em—that had been spread 
out to dry on the floor of the shanty. When they dug 
us out there were rabbit tracks all over the snow 
’round the shanty. I just believe they’d been pecking 
in and laughing at us.” 

hat’s the way a boy would él a story, but, if he 
wrote it out, he would have to say : 

“ Among the memorable incidents of my childhood 
is an adventure which is indelibly stamped upon my 
recollection, and which I will now proceed to relate.” 

At any rate that is the way the boys in the Reader 
talk, and I say a boy that proceeds to relate anything 
must be a goose. 

Well, I’most forgot Jenny und her story. You see 
we had a rule that every member of the club must do 
something when his turs came, and girls just the 
same. Susan wrote some verses about Christopher 
Columbus, real nice ones, and when it came 
Jenny’s turn she said she couldn’t write out a story, 
because she didn’t know enough long words, but she 
would tell one. We agreed she might do it, and that 
is how it happened. We met av Mr. Frazer’s, and Jin 
ny Was the last one to come; I s’pose she’d been 
thinking up her story. Dora Norton, Jenny’s cousin, 
came with her, and sat inthe corner with a kitten in 
her lap. First we read out of our Crocodile books the 
things we wanted to know, and the things we’d found 
out that other folks might want to know. One thing 
was, ‘why a black cat holds more ’lectricity than a 
white one,” but Chris Frazer said that wasn’t so, be- 
cause she wouldn’t hold so much, and that was the 
reason it leaked out and made sparks. 

Another thing was about noises, and I'd just like 
to see the man that can explain it. We've got an 
awful smart schoolmaster down to the Corners, and 
he tells us lots of things that aren’t in the books. He 
says that noises aren’t where the things are that make 
em, but inside of your ear. He says if you hit any- 
thing it hits against the air and stirs it up in kind of 
waves that go on and on and hit against the drum of 
your ear, and make a kind of a feeling that we call a 
sound. If you happen to be near enough so they 
strike hard it makes a loud noise; but if you’re so 
far off that they strike softly it makes a little noise. 
Now you just see here. You put a bell on the table, 
and take your jack-knife and hit it the least rap, and 
it makes a noise; anyhow, there’s a noise somewhere, 
and you hear it, whether it’s in the bell or in your ear. 
The master says the bell vibrates—that means jiggles 
a little—and sets the air to vibrating, and it goes on 
until it strikes your ear, and there isn’t any sound till 
t gets there. Now, suppose I bring my knife up this 
way, and just swing it down this way, with all my 
might, and stop just before I touch the bell, you don’t 
hear any noise, do you? And didn’t I move the air 
forty times more than the bell does? Then why doesn’t 
it go on vibrating till1t gets to my ear? I can tell you, 
anybody knows that noises are in things; and some 
things have got noises in ’em and some haven’t. 
That’s what I say, and Susan says so, too; but we 
agreed to ask the schoolmaster. 

Well, when it came time for the story, the Presi- 
dent said Jenny must sit in a chair at the 
table; and so she did, but she couldn’t tell 
worth a cent. She tried and tried, and by and by 
she said if we would let her sit by Dora, and just tell 
the story to her, she knew she could do it. We voted 
to let her, and she turned her chair so she couldn’t see 
the rest of us at all, and just begun. 

‘ This is a real true story, Dora, but you needn’t 
feel bad about the bad parts, because it all happened 





years and years ago and the people that had the 
trouble have had so many good times that I don’t sup- 
pose they care now. Iam sorry it happened, but if it 
had to happen I’m glad I know it, because sometimes 
it does seem as if grown up people never were little, 
but just were born big and proper, and never wanted 
to be naughty. 

“Tt is mostly a boy’s story, though there was a girl in 
it too, a girl named Melissy, and two boys, named 
Ebenezer and Jonathan. Their father was Captain 
Ezekiel Lanman ; I don’t know what they called him 
Captain for, but in those days ’most everybody you 
hear about was either a captain or a deacon, and I 
s’pose he had to be something so’s to be heard about. 
He was a farmer, and in the winter he used to draw 
wood from his farm, loads and loads of it, down the 
river road to Waterbury, and he sold hay and cattle, 
and lots of things ; but Le didn’t seem to get rich very 
fast. 

‘‘One reason was that the boys didn’t help him much; 
of course they worked because they had to, but they 
didn’t like to be farmers: they wanted to go college 
and learn to be lawyers or doctors or something, so 
their father worked all the harder, and let thein study 
with the minister. Melissy didn’t like to be a farmer 
either ; she just hated to churn butter and wash and 
cook, and thought her mother might have a girl to 
She didn’t want to be a doctor or a lawyer, 
because she never heard of such a thing in all her 


help her. 


born days, but she wanted to teach school; and so she 
studied with the minister too, and her mother worked 
harder and harder, and got tireder and tireder, and 
Melissy never even noticed it. Now the bad part of 
the story is coming and I shall tell it just as quick as 
I can; but don’t youecry, Dora, because everybody is all 
over it now. One day, when the boys and Melissy 
were all at the minister’s, a man came and said that 
Captain Ezekiel Lanman had fallen oif from a load of 
wood and was killed, and he didu’t see what was 
going to become of his family for they hudn’t any- 
thing beforehand, and the boys weren 
salt. Ile dida’t know that they could hear it, but 
they did; and how do you s’pose they felt when they 
remembered that their father wanted them to go with 
the wood and they were cross about it ? 

‘Weill, of course they had to have a funerai, but I 


’s worth their 


sha’n’t talk about that, andthe mother was so worn out 
she was sick in bed, but I sha’n’t talk about that either. 
Ouly one evening when she was just beginning to sit 
up there came a knock at the door, and the select- 
men came in. Jonathan was reading in his history, 
hut Ebenezer was leaning his elbows on his knees and 
just staring into the fire, and Melissy was thinkin 
about a fairy story she had read, and wishing some 
good little brownie would pop out of the chimney and 
bring them a pot of gold, just as you and 1 do some- 
times, Dora. 

‘*Oue selectman was big and fat; his name was 


r 
5 


Squire Hawkins, and the other selectman was little 
and kind of dried up; his name was Deacon Bowers. 
They both shook hands with the mother, and asked 
her how she feit, and then they told her they’d come to 
talk with her about the boys. Ebenezer, he was the 
oldest, he sat up pretty straight at that, and looked at 
Deacon Bowers. Deacon Bowers said he s’posed she 
couldn’t do much with the farm, and it was a pity the 
boys hadn't been brcuught up to be a dependence for 
her, but he guessed he’d take the farm off her hands 
himself, and see to binding the boys out to trades; that 
means signing a paper to give boys away till they 
grow up and learn to work. Deacon Bowers said, 

*¢¢Siah Martin’s willin’ to take Jonathan and larn him 
shoemakin’; that’s a good payin’ business, and don’t 
take no great o’ brains, and Isr’el Dow reckoned he'd 
take Ebenezer on the farm. He’s astirrin’ kind of man 
and don’t have no shirks about his premises, but he’s 
honest and a good provider. Mis’ Bowers, she thought 
she’d take Melissy, to help round and save steps. She 
ain’t so spry as she was forty years ago. We'd give 
her her vittles and clothes ; though such growin’ gals 
eats awful, and runs through a new caliker in no 
time.’ 

‘* All this time Squire Hawkins, the fat selectman, 
kept tying knots in the end of his whip lash, and 
smoothing his fur cap, and looking very red and un- 
comfortable ; and I should thing he might, to hear any 
body talk about taking children away just as if they 
were calves or kittens. Mrs. Lanman cried and 
couldn’t say a word, but when Deacon Bowers said 
that if the children were off her hands she could take a 
room somewhere and live quite comfortably on the in- 
terest of her money, Ebenezer just got up and stood 
very straight and looked that selectman right in the 
face, and said: 

‘**We are very much obliged to you, sir, for offering 
to buy the farm, but my mother does not wish to sell 
it. My brother and I can carry on the farm and take 
care of our mother and Melissy.’ 

‘*And then Jonathan got up too, and put one arm 


‘** Yes, sir; we can take care of our mother and we 
mean to do it. We'll show you that we’re good for 
something, and if we have been lazy we never will be 
again ; so don’t you cry, mother.’ 

‘The fat selectman said, ‘That’s right, that’s right, 
boys; stani by your mother, and the Lord’ll stand by 
you, and so’}l I.’ 

‘*But the little dried-up selectman, he was real mad, 
cause he wanted to buy that farm himself; and I'm 
just as glad he didn’t get it, for, don’t you think, those 
boys and Melissy went to work like reg’lar farmer 
and they did everything, and all the neighbors helped 
them in haying and harvest, and they got along first- 
rate. And the minister lent them books and saic they 
needn’t let their brains get rusty because they had to 
work with their hands ; so they used to read and study 
evenings, and talk things over together, and try to 
find out about what they read. Well, and after all 
the boys went to college; for when Melissy was six- 
teen years old they had a chance to sell the farm for 
ever so much money, because a man wanted to have a 
cheese-factory there. Some people said Mrs. Lanman 
ought to buy another home with the money, but she 
said no, she was going to invest that money in brains, 
and she went to the town where the college was and 
rented a little house, and sent both her boys to college, 
and Melissy, too. Jonathan he got to be a doctor, just 
the way he had planned, but Ebenezer learned to be a 
minister, a splendid one, too, and his mother heard 
him preach. Mcelissy didn’t teach because she had to 
take care of her mother, but she was just as smart as 
if she had, and after a while she got to be our grand- 
me, and that’s nicer than teaching school or being a 
doctor, either.” 

Jenny began this story just to Dora, but pretty soon 
she turned around a little, 
show how Ebenezer looked at the selectinan she for- 


and when she stood up to 


got to sit down again, and just kept on looking at the 
Then we 
all clapped our hands and cheered, because she’s such 
® little thing, and Mr. Fraser came to the door and 
said, what good did it do us to make racket enough to 


President and all of us till she got through. 


raise the roof? [ don’t suppose he knows about noises 
being just in your ears, or he’d been scared wors’n 
ever, 

After he went away the President called for the re- 
port of the critic. A critic is one that finds out what 
is the matter with what other folks do. Tom Kelly 
was critic, and he said the story was pretty good fora 
little girl, but it didu’t have any moral. Susan said 
that stories to tell didn’t need to have any moral; and, 
besides, 1t wouldn’t be fair to put one in, because you 
couldn’t skip it; but Chris Frazer said he thought the 
best way to have a moral was mixed all through, so 
you couldn’t taste it, but it did you good all the same. 
And he said he was never going to make a fuss about 
foddering the cattle and splitting oven-wood again, 
though he believed the girls burned up all they could 
just to keep him from playing ball. So, after that, 
we took a vote that there was a moral. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
iy winter term of the University is about to open. 
A The chair is in its place, the studeuts are ready— 
are they not ?—and we are looking every moment for 
the entrance of the Professor. He will expect you to 
be very much surprised at some things he will tell you. 
He will be pleased if you doubt what he says enough 
to make you study a little to see if he is right. He 
will be glad to have you ask questions. There will 
be several professors, not all sitting on the chair at 
once, but coming one after another to talk to you about 
things which they know very much about. Ah! here 
he comes to tell you something about 

THE OLD STORY OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

A long time ago philosophers discovered a kind of 
stone which had the wonderful property of drawing 
little bits of iron to itself, or of clinging to any large 
piece of iron. The nance of the place where this curi- 
ous rock was first tound is Magnesia, in Asia; hence 
the stones manifesting this pewer received the name, 
‘*magnet3.” They are also called ‘‘ loadstones ;” I sup- 
pose because they will carry a little load. Some time 
afterward, yet about a hundred years ago, a mode of 
making magnets was discovered. The philosophers 
found that a bar of steel surrounded by a coil of wire 
could be made a magnet by sending a wave of elec- 
tricity through the wire, and a little later they ascer- 
tained that when a bar of iron was used instead of 
steel this iron became magnetic only while the elec- 
tricity was passing, and lost its magnetism as soon as 
the electricity stopped. It was this discovery that 
made the telegraph possible; for fortunately the 
length of the wire is unimportant—the experiment 
succeeds perfectly no matter what the distance is be- 
tween the source of the electricity and the magnet. 
Suppose that the iron bar with its coil of wire 1s placed 
in New York, and that tie wire extends to Boston, 





around his mother, and said: 


where it is connected with a battery. If, then, a 
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man in Boston sends a wave of electricity into the 
wire the iron bar in New York will almost instantly 
become a magnet, and a small piece of iron ingeniously 
suspended near the bar will be strangely attracted to 
it while the electricity is passing, and when it strikes 
the bar will give a little *‘click.” This explains the 
clicking which is heard in a telegraph office when the 
operator is receiving a message. 

It was Mr. Morse who invented a chief method by 
which these clicks can be used to represent the letters 
of the alphabet, and so can be used to spell words. 
For instance, one click means E, and tiree clicks 
mean §; therefore, the word ‘“‘see,” when it comes by 
telegraph, sounds thus: click click click——click—— 
click. Ingenious contrivances have also been devised 
for marking dots and dashes upon paper which repre- 
sent the words of the message. In one of the machines 
the letters are printed, instead of being indicated by 
dots and dashes. Sometimes the dots and dashes lead 
to funny mistakes. In England a lady wrote to a friend 
to select a servant for her, and the friend visited an 
intelligence office and found two whom she thought 
would suit, and wrote to ask which she should send. 
The lady telegraphed in answer, ‘‘Send them both. 
Thanks.” She meant, ‘‘I thank you, send them both.” 
But the Morse telegraph does not send stops, and its 
“‘b” and “th” are not unlike. Thus the period fol- 
lowing ‘‘both” did not come. The message reached 
the receiving operatorthus: ‘‘Send them both thanks.” 
He thought this was nonsense, and he corrected the 
supposed mistake by guess, and delivered the mes- 
sage: ‘‘Send them both back.” So the friend, I sup- 
pose, told the servants that neither was wanted; and 
everybody was angry. Whenever you write a tele- 
graphic message, write plainly enough to save mis- 
takes in transmitting the clicks. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


,7 OU are watching, doubtless, to know what has 
become of your scrap-books and pictures. 
They were carried the Saturday before Christmas to 
the hospital where the children of this city who are 
deformed and hurt are taken for surgical treatment 
and care. You who run about so freely can scarcely 
imagine what it would be to lie for days, and even 
weeks, upon a bed with a heavy weight tied to your 
foot, or to have a surgeon burn a place in your back, 
or cut your feet to straighten them. A whole house 
full of suffering children is a pitiable sight, and there 
is no heart among you so hard as not to be touched by 
it. The tender-hearted lady who took the package for 
me could not see the little children that day; but the 
matron told her so much about their agony that I 
really think she could not have borne to look at them 
unless she could do something to relieve them. It 
was good to know that the very best thing we could 
do to comfort them was to send just the things that we 
did. Lying upon the bed, often in strained positions, 
toys are of little avail, except, perhaps, dolls, and a 
few things that can be used without much moving. 
Pain, too, prevents most of them from enjoying read- 
ing themselves or the hearing of stories from the lips 
of others, but the sight of a pretty picture may fora 
moment distract the mind from the suffering and help 
the endurance of it. Some of you desired to have me 
tell you what particular child should be comforted and 
pleased by your book. I think it will make you more 
glad to know that each book will comfort many 
children instead of one. The books are kept by the 
hospital, and as the little patients come and go they 
are used by the attendants, and used again, as long as 
they last. 

It made me very sad to know that this year, when 
more money has been spent for Christmas gifts and 
enjoyments than for many years before, this hospital 
and probably all the hospitals in the city have received 
less than usual attention. It certainly seems as if from 
the abundance of our happiness we should freely have 
remembered the sorrows and sufferings of others. 
Fortunately it is not too late to retrieve our error. 
Though Christmas comes but once a year, pain, suffer- 
ing and trouble come every day and all the time, and 
so you may send gifts to these needy ones with just as 
much assurance that you are doing good through the 
weeks to come of this new year as in the closing week 
of the old one. Charity has gone to-day with another 
package of books which a little Sunday-school class in 
the country has prepared, and I have been looking for 
her every moment to come in and tell me how she finds 
the little ones. If she does not come before this letter 
must go to the printer I shall tell you her experience 
next week. : 

Miss Hyde wishes me to say that she will send no 
more cards away at present. For what you have done 
she thanks you. 


December 19, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I would like to be one of your nieces. 1 live in Brooklyn. I will 
be ten on the 2ist of this month. I went to my grandma’s on 





Thanksgiving. She lives in a town near Plymouth, in Massachu 
setts. I am directly descended from Mary C., the first lady that ever 
set her foot on Plymouth Rock. I bope you will get this letter, for I 
want you to know that I like to read what you write to your nieces. 
From your admiring niece, Mary C, 


It is something to be descended from ancestors who 
were grand, but it is more to be noble ourselves, and so 
to do credit to our ancestors. If you hear the post- 
man calling through the streets for ten-year-old Mary 
whose great-grandmother’s great-grandmother’s great- 
grandmother landed on Plymouth Rock, you may 
know he is trying to give you my card and does not 
know the street you live in. How would it do to send 
the card to ‘‘Mary C., Plymouth Rock, for her forget- 
ful little descendant”? Now, suppose the boys and 
girls see if they can find who among the ‘Pilgrim 
band ” was Mary C. 


KryorTo, Japan, Nov. 25, 1851. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Not Aunt Patience but another aunt who lives in Brooklyn sends 
The Christian Union to her niece lately, who is teaching here in 
Kiyoto, Japan. 

The niece is not one of the little folks herself, in years, but she 
often finds herself looking over the letters to Aunt Patience from 
every part of the Union, though she had never thought of writing tc 
Aunt Patience herself. 3ut an event occured after which, one Sab- 
bath afternoon as she was reading The Christian Union, she made up 
her mind to write to Aunt Patience as soon as ever she could, and 
when you know what the event was you will know why she wanted 
to write. 

You see the school in which she teaches is a girls’ echowl, and such 
a thing as having a boy in it was never dreamed of by its teacher. 

But one day Mr. Mesima (of whom your nieces know something if 
they read the * Young Folks ” part of the ‘ Missionary Herald”) 
came into my—I might just as well confess that that niece I spoke of 
and I are the same person—room, saying that a man had come from 
aboyt fifty miles south of Kiyoto (1 wonder if your nieces know in 
what part of Japan Kiyoto is? Miaco, Kioto, Saikio are all the 
same and one piace) with four boys whom he wanted to put into a 
trainihg-school, called the Doshisha, near us. But the boys in that 
school are all quite big boys, while one of the boys he brought was 
not yet six years old. ‘Too little, you see, to go to that school. So it 
was a puzzling question to decide what should be done with the 
child, for his father did not want to take him back home with him. 
He wanted him to grow up to be a good man, which he feared he 
would not do if he went to the Japanese schools, where the children 
learn many very bad, naughty ways. Mr. Mesima said he was a very 
nice little boy, and he was very anxious to have him stay. He had 
tried several places but had found no place for him. So he asked if 
we at the girls’ school could not take care of him, fer the father 
would like to have the boy brought up by foreign ladics. Well, the 
amount of it is, after several confabs and consultations, he is domi. 
ciled in my rooms, while I am to act as guardian and mother. 

I told him that same Sunday afternoon when he was in my sitting- 
room with some of the girls, while I was reading The Christian 
Union, about a person called Aunt Patience, who lives across the 
wide ocean, and of the wonderful letters she receivea from her many 
nephews and nieces, and asked him if he did not wish she was his 
aunt, too, and that I would write to her about him. But he only 
looked interested and bewildered, without saying one word. 

I was not surprised at that, for everything is yet very strange to 
him. I presume he did not have half of an idea of what I said to him, 
for I presume he had never before heard of such a place as America. 
But he is really a very bright little bey and can already tay quite a 
number of English words. He has learned one-half of the English 
alphabet, besides many Japanese letters. 

I wish your little folks could see how nicely he keeps everything 
he has, and how nicely he behaves at the table. Although he eats 
with two round sticks instead ef a knife and fork, he never spills his 
food nor drops it on his clothes. When a guest comes in he makes 
a very polite low bow, and has many ways that would be interesting 
to the little folks at home. 

Now it occurred to me that I could perhaps have some help from 
your nephews and nieces, as I try to teach him of all that is good, 
for he does not know at all about Jesus and our Heavenly Father, 
nor about many things that they have known all their lives. But I 
shall prebably have a deal of trouble in teaching him, for I am 
strange to him, being a foreigner, and he is a shy little boy. So first 
I must make him love me and like to be with me. That is why my 
first efforts with him are in trying to please him. But I haven't a 
toy, a picture-book, nor a thing which achild would like. I want 
something strange and pretty for him—something which will make 
him think, will help him to learn English, and which will make his 
ideas wider than the islands of Japan. Now I want to ask if some 
of your nieces and nephews would not like to help me by sending 
me some of their toys, picture-books and games, or large lettered 
handbills for him to cut out, which they can spare. Perhaps some 
one could send one or two which are yet in pretty good condition, so 
my little Japanese boy can have some “ best” toys for Sunday, for I 
want him to think that Sunday is the best of the week every way, 
and we will have to go up the way to the very best things slowly, 
step by step, and the lowest step may be toys and picture-books. A 
lady near me kindly lent me her little daughter's building blocks and 
game of sliced birds for a few days, which have done much to make 
him feel at home. But the little girl needs her own playthings, for 
she has very few playmates, as there are only three other foreign 
children in all this great city. 

I feel anxious and tremble some when young folks feel dissatisfied 
with home duties; but I remember reading a letter of one of your 
nieces who seemed to feel as if she ought to be doing more than she 
could do just at home. I felt at the time as if I would like to say to 
her that she might be sure that God is a kind Mather who would 
give her work which would be pleasing to her if she did it simply 
and humbly. It might be plain home duties, or if God meant her to 
have other work he would give it to her. You know Ruskin says 
something of that sort very beautifully. 

But I thought afterward that perhaps some such of your young 
folks would like to help me in my work in the way I have suggested, 
and could think of other ways in which they could help me make a 
good, wise man of this little Japanese boy. 

Now, Aunt Patience, I hope you will pardon my long letter, and 
pardon me, too, if [ do not get your address straight. I remember 
seeing it some time ago, but I had no thought then of writing to 
you go did not copy it. Yours truly, Hw. F. P. 


I only wish all my nieces and nephews would get 
my address as ‘“‘straight” as this was, and give me 
their own in the same way. Now [ leave the matter 
in the hands of my benevolent children, and we will 
see how many missionaries there are among them. 








7 WRENTHAM, Noy. 28, 1881- 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Ihave read all the little letters in The Christian Union, and I 
thought as your name is Dear Aunt Patience you would let me write 


one, too. I live ina house that is a hundre and forty-one years old 
and it looks pretty now. It is white, with green blinds. My papa 
and mamma are the fifth generation in this house, and all the folks 
have been good. I go to school and study reading, fpelling and 
arithmetic. We have a pretty teacher. 

I forgot to tell you about our apple-trees There are seven of 
them. One is most eleven feet round, and they give us some apples 
every year. I wish I could send you one. I hope you will like my 
letter well enough to print it. I wrote it myelf alone. Iam a little 
girl seven years old. So good-bye, CaRRIE 8. W. 


What a good record for a house 
people for a century and a half! 
do credit to your ancestry. 


the home of good 
Be careful that you 
The next apple you eat, 
cut it in halves, eat the first half for yourself and the 
second half for me. 


GENEVA, Dec. 23, 1831, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I sent to my old mistress, wh ves in New York,to buy a nice 
Christmas card with a pug dog on it for me io send you; but she 
writes that pugs are out of style (on cards) this year, ar d that she 
could not find one. Ji’s very funny, I think; last Christmas I had 
ever 80 many cards vivel me,and the ail had pug dc “= on the In. 
I am sure we pugs are just as ly I y—this year as last, and 
feel quite as importart. 1 ), for I am the only one in Geneva, and 


have it all my own way. 
Hoping that you wil ke the card I send, and have avery pleasant 
Christmas and happy New Year, I am gone off 
JupGe Puck Burrons, 
The card has come, and I think it very pretty inde I 
You must set the little f 
ple, and not be too important. 


jks in Geneva a good exam- 


I have seen children 
who make themselves very disagreeable by an air of 
' 


superiority—there ! if you don’t understand that, ask 


your mistress to explain it. 


STEPHENTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I got the little Christian Union to day, and am very sorry I can 
not do any thing; but as I can not walk to get around, Ican not do 
as much as I would like to I wrote you a year ago, but [ never saw 
an answer to it (I keep watch for it I] should like very much to be 
one of your nieces. I am very lonely indeed. Liive alone with my 
mother,and can not get out this cold weather it looks so pleasant 
out, the snow is so whit T was reading to-day what you wrote about 
Jesus washing our sins whiter than snow. What a precious promise 
it seems! but I sometimes think some sins are too great to be 
washed away. It is almost Christmas; our Sabbath school is going 
to have a tree, and I want to put something on it, but do not know 


as I can go; but I should like to see them, I must close now, wish- 
ing you @ merry Christmas 
Your loving niece, MAUDE. 

Did you not get a letter from me long ago? I sent 
one. How many little girls there are who have no 
mother; think of their loneliness. One, at least, of 
the nieces is taking a mother’s place in the family, and 
doing it bravely too. Lonely enough she finds it some- 
times. Remember other lonely ones when you are 
tempted to be sad. 


Affectionately, Aunt PaTienor. 


PUZZLES. 

TRANSPOSITIONS, 
Transpose words meaning as follows: the body of a church, and 
form an extended surface moved by the wind; a ditch, and form 
something extremely small; the track of adeer and form not to be 
found; to render blind, and form beside; the first part of the day, 
and form a model ; a distant aliusion, ani form gaunt; a game, and 
form covered with sugar; a plate of glass, and form low; urgent 
want, and form a delightful region. 

The initials of the transposed words, read in order, name an an- 
niversary which occurs in February. C. 
WORD-SQU ARE, 

1. A forbidding. 

An Arabian prince. 
Puay. 

4. An antelope. 


w ew 


Ann A. Gram. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
S-i-l, -t-l- w-t- t-e-! a- t- e-c- n-w-o-n -o-n-n 
A -r-s- a-d -o-e-n -p-e-d-r -t-l- i- g-v-n, 
-O -0-h -h-s -l-s-e- c-n-c-0-8-e-8 -w-k-n-, 
B-e-t-e, -a-h -a-, n-a-n-s- u-t- t-e- a-d -e-v-n, Ff. 
TWELVE CONCEALED CITIES. 
We lost a wheel in going to the city 
And so turned over—what a pity! 
Even Frank, for the time, forgot me quite, 
And out I came in a sorry plight 
But we reached Brooklyn notwithstanding, 
And met Roy Wilson at the landing. 
* High St., Lou, is the place,” he said, 
* For lunch ; the new porter is Ned.” 
They had for sale most luscious ices 
And cake and bread in generous slices, 
At Rebo’s we good broma had, 


And we spent the day with Cousin Cad. J.D. P. 
CHARADE. 
My first comes only once a year. 
I trust you are not my second. 
But if vou cannot see a joke 
My whole you may be reckoned. J. BD. BP. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 21. 
Diamend.- H 
PY x 


PAPER 
REeEPrA Ft TE A 
METED 
RID 
A 

Numerical Enigma.—Peppermint. 

Word Building.—I. O, on, one, nose, snore, reason, ancestor, cre- 
ations. If. A, la, ale, earl, later, relate, related, retailed, liber- 
ated, deliberate. III. E, me, met, stem, steam, master, steamer, 
teamster, streamlet. 
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aa. 


Weed wet soot 
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Science and Art. 


AMERICAN JEWELRY.—It is estimated that over $50,- 
000,000 of capital is invested in the jewelry trade of 
the United States, exclusive of silverware. The New 
York ‘‘Evening Post” asserts, in a review of the prog- 
ress and present condition of the trade, that in variety 
of designs and beauty of workmanship American 
jewelry is unequaled in any part of Europe. There 
are, it is said, no less than one thousand different de- 
signs in lace pins, as many more in earrings, and an 
equal variety in many other articles. We have, too, 
not only the most complete machinery, but the largest 
establishments in the world for the manufacture of 
jewelry. The most extensive house in Europe (a firm 
in Paris) has but one hundred and fifty workmen, 
while a single factory at Newark keeps five hundred 
busy upon genuine gold work in ordinary times, and 
there are several other American houses which employ 
from one hundred to three hundred men each upon 
high-class goods. The enormous extent of the manu- 
facture here is made more apparent when it is known 
that these great firms are chiefly engaged in the pro- 
duction of a few specialties; the largest factory men- 
tioned is operated principally for breastpins, earrings, 
bracelets, chains and Jace pins; another is especially 
devoted to the making of bracelets and gold and cameo 
rings, and so on through the different branches. The 
very finest jewelry to be obtained in any modern market 
s said to be made at a workshop in New York city, 
whose productions, impressed with a peculiar onrigi- 
nality and beauty in the most mfnute details, are 
eagerly taken by the most noted dealers with but 
little regard to price. 

Aw Evectric Drawine.—A souvenir of the electric ex- 
p osition in Paris has been brought to this country by 
t he Hon. Strickland Kneass. It is a life-like drawing of 
the shoulders, head, face and mouth of an officer of 
t he French Grenadier Guards, which was transmitted 
a considerable distance by electricity. The drawing 
s about six inches long by three wide, on ordinary 
white paper, and the method of executing this remark- 
able feat was in this wise: The original sketch was 
made by hand in the form of dots, metallic ink being 
used. The sheet was then placed upon the table di- 
rectly under the pointer of an orlinary telegraph wire, 
This pointer was moved rapidly to and fro over the 
drawing, a receiver at the other end being worked in 
precisely the same way. Eachtime that the pointer 
same in contact with the metallic ink-dots the circuit 
was closed, and a corresponding impression made upon 
a piece of paper at the other end of the line. This 
process was continued until every dot had been car- 
ried over the wires, and the tram#®mission was so per- 
fect that without a distinguishing mark the person 
who made the original drawing could not have told 
one from another. 

INSTANTANEOUS PnoroGrapny.—Mr. Muybridge, the 
eminent San Francisco photographer, has exhibited 
his photographic marvels to Professor Marey, in 
Paris. He is now able to take a photograph in the 
hundredth part of asecond. During a clown’s leap 
he obtained six photographs, showing different posi- 
tions. By means of an improved zoetrope, he pro- 
jects such figures on a screen, thus exhibiting the mo- 
tions of a clown in his somersaults, a horse at gallop, 
a hare coursing, and even birds of flight, etce.; the 
pictures of the various positions, as they pass in rapid 
succession across the screen, uniting to form the mov- 
ing figures. 





AncrENtT ScutpturE.—It has often been doubted that 
the ancient sculpturings found in different parts of the 
world could have been cut without the aid of iron 
tools ; but archeologists have in recent years succeeded 

n reproducing such sculptures in granite with the aid 
of stone implements only. An example of the extent 
to which granite may be modeled with tools of stone 
is found in the sculptured stone of Montezuma, in 
Mexico. Itis recorded of this stone by Gama that 
t en thousand Iadians were employed in transporting it 
to the City of Mexico, where thirty workmen with 
stone axes sculptured it. 





A Sari SreaM-Enoine.—An ingenious New York 
clock-maker named D. A. Buck has made probably 
he smallest steam-engine in the world, for it is almost 
microscopic in its dimensions. The whole machine 
weighs only about a gram, or 15 grains, and is entirely 
covered by an ordinary thimble. The stroke of the 
piston is a little over two millimeters, or 1-12 inch, and 
its diameter is something less than a millimeter anda 
half. Nevertheless it is built up of 140 distinct pieces, 
fastened together by 52 screws, and three drops of 
water suffices to fill the boiler and set the toy mechan- 
ism in motion. 





giooks aud Authors, 





PROFESSOR PHELPS’S THEORY OF PREACHING.! 

Probably the best book yet produced on preach- 
ing as an art is Professor Phelps’s ‘‘Theory of 
Preaching.” The preface explains that the treatise 
is ‘‘practical” rather than scientific; it aims to 
give directions for the composition and delivery 
of sermons rather than to discuss the philosophical 
principles on which the sermon is constructed. Pro- 
fessor Phelps says that nine-tenths of the book has 
grown directly out of questions proposed by students in 
his lecture-room; in his endeavor to answer the actual 
inquiries of eager minds looking forward to the work 
of preaching, these discussions have taken form. The 
contact of the clear grit of thirty classes of vigorous 
young theologues with a mind as finely tempered as 
that of Professor Phelps ought to have struck off 
many sparks of wit and wisdom. The book is through- 
out fresh, racy and sensible; illustrations are abun- 
dant; practical directions cover the whole field of ser- 
mon-building. It might have been named, in imitation 
of Mrs. Whitney’s little culinary manual, ‘‘ Just How.” 
Indeed, the only criticism that suggests itself concern_ 
ing the value of the book arises out of this exhaustive- 
ness of treatment, and out of this emphasis placed 
by the author upon the homiletical method prescribed. 
It is an open question whether the rhetorical theory of 
the sermon, which makes it to consist of as many dis- 
distinct elements as there are colors in the rainbow— 
‘*namely, the text, the explanation, the introduction, 
the proposition, the division, the development and the 
conclusion ”—does not tend to make many sermons 
formal and dreary. Who has not heard preachers of 
good natural ability whose preaching was monotonous 
and lifeless simply because they had been faithfully 
taught just how to preach, and had learned their 
lesson too well? The sagacious hearer not seldom 
drops the remark, ‘‘ How mueh_ better that man 
would have preached if he had never studied homilet- 
ics!” Probably the best treatise on preaching for the 
great majority of students could be condensed into six 
words: 1. Have something to say. 2. Say it. Never- 
theless, it seems to be thought necessary that the art 
of preaching should be elaborately taught, and, if it 
must be, this volume of Professor Phelps’s will be anim- 
portant aid by the dignity, manliness and common-sense 
of its suggestions. Une remark in the closing chapter 
may well be treasured by every student of homiletics : 
‘Tf I could be persuaded that the theory of ministerial 
culture which I have tried to represent to you could 
result legitimately in any drifting asunder of the pul- 
pit and the other lower orders of society I would 
abandon the whole of it. I would drop it as I would a 
viper. A preacher had better work in the dark, with 
nothing but mother wit, a quickened conscience and 
a Saxon Bible to teach him what to do and how to do 
it, than to vault into an aerial ministry in which only 
the upper classes shall know or care anything about 
him.” Professor Stowe, a former coadjutor of Pro- 
fessor Phelps, put the same good counsel a little more 
concisely: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, get your fire under 
the bottom of the pot.” 


BADEAU’S GRANT.? 

We regard General Grant as without question the 
greatest captain of the age; his only possible rival is 
Von Moltke, and the problem given to Von Moltke 
did not compare in magnitude or difficulty with that 
solved by General Grant. Political animosity, the 
unwisdom, to speak mildly, of some of his most inti- 
mate and most trusted political friends, and some per- 
sonal and political errors of judgment in himself, in 
his presidential career, have had the temporary effect 
of dimming somewhat his military glory; this effect 
we believe will prove to be wholly temporary, and as 
time passes on history will declare General Grant not 
only the greatest general of American history, but 
as deserving to rank among the few really great cap- 
tains of all history. It is easy to belittle achieve- 
ment: when a great deed is done by a great man there 
is always a host of little men ready to explain to you 
how it could be done. There is no end of Morses 
who are able to invent a telegraph after Morse has in- 
vented it, and Stephensons able to create a railroad 
system after Stephenson has shown them how to do 
it; there is no end of civilians, who neither know 
how to handle a sword or fire a gun, who can explain 
to you lJearnedly how simple a matter it was for 
General Grant to run past the batteries of Vicks- 
burg and clear the Mississippi River of its last ob- 
struction, and to hammer away at Lee in the Wil- 
derness, drive him from his works at Richmond, 
cut off his retreat to Lynchburg, prevent by 

1 Theory of Preaching. By Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. (New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
2 Military History of ¥. S. Grant from April 1861 to April 1865. 


Sherman’s march to the sea a rehabilitation of the 
scattered forces in the interior of the Confederacy, and 
thus with one blow, or rather with a succession of 
skillfully combined blows, bring about the final col- 
lapse. To measure Grant’s military talents and career 
aright, however, it is simply necessary to compare his 
campaign, illustrious with the names of Donaldson, 
Shiloh and Vicksburg, with the paper campaigns of 
Gen. Fremont in his elaborate headquarters at St. 
Louis, or the snail-like advance of Gen. Hallock in his 
almost comically cautious approach to Corinth ; or the 
steadily successful advance of Grant upon Richmond 
with scarcely a single disaster, and not a single real re- 
buff, with the imposing but profitless machinery of 
McClellan, the vigorous, valorous, but unvictorious 
fighting of Pope, and the defensive warfare of Mead. 

Gen. Badeau’s book is the only life of Gen. Grant 
worthy of the name. He makes, indeed, no conceal- 
ment of his admiration for his hero, an admiration 
which possibly swerves his judgment somewhat in mi- 
nor criticism of subordinate officers. We scarcely 
think he does Gen. Thomas full justice. The result of 
the destruction of Hood and his army fully justified 
the Fabian policy ot Gen. Thomas, and whatever rea- 
son there may have been for some impatience with 
him at headquarters, where his purposes could not be 
fully comprehended, there is none for criticism of his 
campaign now that its results have justified his proce- 
dure. The accusations, however, of unfairness, which 
have been brought against Gen. Badeau, come from a 
source which entitles them to no weight. Whatever 
allowances may be properly made for Gen. Badeau’s 
unconcealed personal admiration for Gen. Grant, 
we fail to detect any evidence that he has perverted, 
concealed, or unintentionally colored the facts 
of history as they are recorded in the offi- 
cial reports. Gen. Badeau does not waste the 
time and the spirit of his readers by _ substi- 
tuting a debate about history for history it- 
self. He indicates in foot-notes the debatable 
questions, not only refers to his authorities but also 
to those which might be cited against him, and which 
he discredits or disowns, and indicates the grounds of 
his skepticism. His descriptions of complicated man- 
euvering are remarkably clear, and are elucidated by 
admirable military maps. He has the power, not very 
common in military historians—a power in literature 
analogous to that which makes upon the field the true 
captain—of seizing the important points, presenting 
those, and either passing by unimportant details alto- 
gether or thrusting them into the background. He 
presents comprehensively the whole great campaign, 
of which the movements of Thomas, Sherman and 
Grant himself were parts, and shows how they all co- 
operated together to a common and final result. He 
is not guilty of the common error of despising or con- 
demning an adversary; and though we think he 
hardly gives Gen. Lee full credit for the very remark- 
able military qualities which he displayed—qualities 
which, in our judgment, made him second only to 
Grant in military capacity—still his patriotic partisan- 
ship does not forbid his appreciation of men who 
showed not only great intellectual abilities but high 
moral qualities in a bad cause. Some of his pen-and- 
ink portraits of prominent men and critical events are 
admiral specimens of literary photography. The book 
is well furnished with maps, and is not disfigured 
with pictures of battle scenes. It contains a very 
good portrait of Gen. Grant. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE WEST.! 

Martin Chuzzlewit’s opinion of America and Lady 
Hardy’s impressions of America are as radically dif- 
ferent as the views entertained by the British Govern- 
ment during our civil war and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the British public during our late national 
affliction. Indeed, the author of ‘‘ Through Cities and 
Prairie Lands” seems to have viewed our national 
characteristics and the intellectual attainments of our 
people through the haze of tender thought created by 
the loveliness and grandeur of the scenery of America. 

With remarkably few exceptions Lady Hardy’s ex- 
periences seem to have been agreeable, and this has 
caused the prevailing atmosphere of her book to be 
one in which Americans can draw mental respirations 
of such depth as will re-vitalize the American self-love 
and self-respect which have been in a measure dead- 
ened by the self-depreciatory comparisons instituted 
by late American writers between the sea-sundered 
but blood-bound travelers of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Lady Hardy is at her best when she uses her traveler’s 
pencil to sketch with accurate outline and poetic deli- 
cacy of spirit some fleeting aspect of beauty or 
haunting form of the sublime. Her descriptions 
of persons, events, customs, are also good, not devoid 
of humor, and so informed with the writer’s lively in- 
terest in the subject matter that her avidity for a 
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thorough understanding of it in all its details is im- 
parted to the reader. Such, for instance, are the por- 
trayals given of Salt Lake City and of the Chinese 
quarter of San Francisco. There is no great depth 
evinced in the book, nor any seeking for the ultimate 
causes of such race developments as are shown in the 
Chinese, or such social conditions as are wrought out 
from the underlying principles of Mormonism. Sur- 
face phenomena are noted and accurately observed. 
Primal facts are scarcely hinted at. From Quebec to 
San Francisco, and back again to Quebec, Lady Hardy 
journeyed, and all that she saw is writtex_of graphic- 
ally and pleasantly. The book is not remarkable in 
any way, save, perhaps, for the little descriptive bits 
referred to. Here and there a quaintly turned phrase 
or an odd conceit gives a certain piquancy to the 
otherwise not striking style, but these decorative 
touches are applied and re-applied in some instances 
until they lose their original freshness and brilliance. 
Much useful data is given in an entertaining way, 
but it seems scarcely necessary to tell again the 
old school-book story of the French flying from Que- 
bec and General Wolfe’s last words. Through the 
cities and prairie lands described in this book one 
feels inclined to travel, for the evident delight in 
writing of them argues well for the pleasure enjoyed 
while passing through them. Lady Hardy has writ- 
ten an agreeable and in some sense a valuable book, 
but to those who expect to find in it the scientific pre- 
cision of method and the brilliancy of matter observ- 
able in some recent books of travel it will prove a dis- 
appointment. 


Ecce Spiritus. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) It was to be 
expected that after ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” ‘‘ Ecce Deus” and ‘* Ecce 
Ccelum” we should have ‘‘ Ecce Spiritus,” and it is a matter 
of great regret that in a book that contains so much that is 
superb in thought and expression there should also be so 
much to condemn. It will not do, however, to pass this vol- 
ume with a general condemnation. It is written with a 
thoughtfulness and appreciation of many of the richest 
truths of life and of the meaning of life itself, so that its 
failure to grasp other truths of superlative importance gives 
real pain. In the same chapter are the most stimulating and 
shocking utterances. When Evangelical Christianity is de- 
ciared to be ‘‘a vast system of false teaching,” and long 
cherished truths spoken of as traditional ideas, when sincerity 
is accepted in place of truth and fresh criteria of truths sug- 
gested, there is a manifest departure from the true way. The 
author says, ‘‘ There is something almost cruel to the memory 
of so modest, so manly a man (as Jesus Christ) in this perpetual 
clinging tohis cross. The religious leech that passive. y absorbs 
another’s salvation can bave no part in that triumph which 
Jesus wrought out in his own soul between himself and God. 
The way thereof he has made plain, but the cross and the 
triumphs must be our own.” He speaks of Jesus as being 
‘*phenomenally endowed,” and declares that ‘‘ had he not 
been more and greater he would have stopped to be a poet.” 
He thinks that man ‘fell in no Adam, but was borne along 
a sliding plane of inherent imperfection.” But unsatisfac- 
tory as this and like teaching is there is much in the discus- 
sion on life worthy of warmest praise, as it is lifted out of all 
narrowness and made the expression of all that is grand. 
Noble sentences are found in every chapter ; elevating senti- 
ments mark the author's thinking, but disloyalty to Evangel- 
ical <Christianity is not needful to their utterance or accept- 
ance. Indeed its disciples best illustrate the incarnated 
truth that is here so much desired. We agree with the 
writer.when he says that ‘‘half the vitality wasted in dis- 
cussing death and preparing for a grave we shall never by 
any possibility occupy, expended upon positive experience 
and the preparation to live in a cheerful looking-forward to 
life’s fulfillment, would result in far greater certainty than is 
within the reach of impractical piety.’ ‘he book should be 
read (though with great caution) for its valuable thoughts 
on the real life of the Spirit, and its sharp analysis of merely 
churchly sentiments, but it will not prove satisfactory to one 
who thinks he is summoned by the title to a Biblical study of 
the Spirit as a personality; for the book claims only to be a 
‘* statement of the spiritual principle of Jesus as the law of 
life,” and teaches vigorously its adoption by all who claim 
to be his disciples. The true science of life is yet to be un- 
derstood by the multitude, and if this book had not contain- 
ed grievous errors it would have been a powerful helper in 
the right direction. 

Lectures and Essays. By Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan & 
Co.) A volume of Essays from Goldwin Smith readily se- 
cures attention, even though the author may put them forth 
in as unpretending a manner as in the present case. The 
essays have already appeared in different magazines and re- 
views, and have, consequently, little or no connection, and 
in some cases perhaps less weight than weuld appertain to 
more elaborate productions. All, however, are picturesque 
and spirited, and in several instances excellent illustrations 
of the author's very considerable erudition. The best es- 
says are the studies of celebrated historical characters and 
episodes, such as ‘‘The Great Duels of the Seventeenth 
Century,” ‘‘The Early Years of the Conqueror of Quebec,” 
‘* Falkland and the Puritans,” and ‘‘A True Captain of In- 
dustry.”’ In his address to the Oxford School of Art and 
Science, and in the ‘‘ Lamps of Fiction,” the author is both 
eloquent and apt in his expressions; but his reviews of 
books like the ‘‘ Descent of Man” are the work of a full and 
fluent mind rather than a keenly critical one. We like him 
least in his treatment of more abstract and general subjects, 
such as ‘‘ The Greatness of the Romans” and ‘‘ The Greatness 
of England.” The peculiarities of hissomewhat diffuse though 
eloquent and learned discourse show to least advantage ou 








such subjects. Fnll of earnestness and enthusiasm, the | & Co.) This book derives its name from the first sermon. 


writer, here as elsewhere, lacks a little in thestrict anaiytical 
acumen and logical sequeuce of argument that characterize 
only the very highest order of critical ability. Yet he is 
always thoughtful and suggestive, a live writer on live 


topics that he considers soberly in their relations with the | 


spirit of the times. Even his treatment of old historical 
subjects is determined by the light of affairs of to-day. We 
may feel that he promises a little more than he performs, but 
it is true also that one rises from the perusal of these essays 
with a quickened imagination, and fresh stores of facts and 
ideas. 

The Life of James A. Garfield. By J. M. Bundy. With 
an account of the President’s death and funeral obsequies. 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) President Garfield and Education. 
Hiram College Memorial. By B. A. Hinsdale, A. M., Presi- 
dent of Hiram College. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) While the 
public is waiting for that full Life of President Garfield 
which it is understood is in course of preparation under the 
direct supervision of Mrs. Garfield, it will want and it should 
have some briefer account of his life and services. These 
volumes were prepared with the approbation, the first of 
Mr. Garfieldjbimself and the second of his widow. The first 
did good service in the political campaign; was prepared 
by the well-known editor of the ‘* New York Mail,” and is 
largely political. The supplemental chapter is largely made 
up of selections from the press. The second volume is con- 
fined to an account of President Garfield's life at Hiram, 
first as student, afterward as president, and an account of 
his addresses on subjects connected with education. It pre- 
sents an aspect of President Garfield's character which has 


M. Bersier is a popular and effective Protestant preacher of 
Paris. His power appears to us, from this volume, to lie 
chiefly in the directness with which he applies to modern 
life the practical and spiritual teachings of the word of God. 
There is great directness of aim, but no noteworthy original- 
ity of thought or even of interpretation. 

Louise, Queen of Prussia. A Memorial. By August 
Kluckhohn. Translated from the German by Elizabeth H. 
Denio, teach of German in Wellesléy College. This little 
monograph, which is printed but not published, would be an 


| excellent book to put into the hands of any young girl as an 


illustration of what a noble woman can do and be, and as a 
demonstration that an actual interest in politics is not in- 
consistent with the truest type of womanhood. The trans- 
lation is excellent. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
The ‘* Leopold Shakespeare ” has reached a 22d thousand. 
—A monument to Sa)lust is proposed, overlooking the site 


| of his birth. 


been too much shadowed by his subsequent political career. | 


Kalani of Oahu. By C. M. Newell. (Published by the 
author, Boston.) This unique and thrilling romance opens 
a new field of delight to the multitudes that are weary with the 
ordinary novel. The unusual and attractive surroundings of 
land and sea in the midst of which the story is set, the weird and 
uncanny character of the mythology, the bold and brilliant 
elements that enter into the personages, the rites and cere- 
monies that are described, and the peculiar gifts of the 
author for such a work, make the volume one long to be 
remembered by every reader. The interest is sustained from 
the opening chapter to the close. The description of the 
pearl garden is worthy a poet, and will give an imaginative 
reader most exquisite delight, while the narrative of the final 
battle between Kalani and Kamehameha will stir the most 
heroic to admiration of the the ‘‘ boy-king.”” The author 
has justified the words of his preface, that ‘‘ the myths and 
religious superstitions of the indigenes of a barbaric nation 
present as enticing subjects for the romancist and as interest- 
ing researches for the anthropologist as their countless shells 
and exquisite madrepores may do to the zoitomist.” 


Talks ( Boysand Girls About Jesus. Edited by the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts. (1. K. Funk & Co.) How thoroughly The Chris- 
tian Union believes in Christian teaching of children by the 
church is attested by the space which it gives to its children’s 
department and the pains which it has taken to secure for 
this department not merely the most entertaining contribu- 
tors, but contributors who deal most effectively and directly 
with spiritual themes. We cordially welcome such a book 
as this, which may fairly be described as a volume of ten- 
minute sermons on the life of Christ by a variety of con- 
tributors, among them such preachers as Dean Stanley, 
Bishop Coxe, Richard Cordley, B. T. Vincent and Richard 
Newton. The book contains iu addition a number of illus- 
trations of Bible scenes, a plan for an orderly reading of the 
New Testament, and a list of the Sunday-school lessons for 
1882. It is a good book for mothers or older sisters to read 
to the children at home on Sunday afternoon. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. VI. D. D. 
Whedon, LL.D., Editor. (Phillips & Hunt.) The first 
volume of Whedon’s Commentary on the Old Testament 
includes the Book of Job, by J. K. Burr, D.D.; Proverbs, 
by W. Hunter, D.D.; and Ecclesiastes and Solomon's Song 
by A. D. Hyde, D.D. Dr. Burr regards the Book of Job as 
‘strictly historical ;” Dr. Hyde inclines to the opinion that 
Ecclesiastes is by Solomon, but thinks the question of 
authorship ‘* must not be made too important.” This diver- 
gence of spirit in treatment illustrates the inherent difficulty 
in any such scheme as this of a commentary by a variety of 
authors. It lacks unity of design and spirit. The series 
will be completed with the publication of five more yol- 
umes, making the whole of the Old Testament in eight and 
of the New Testament in five volumes. 


Commentary on the Gospel of Mark. By Revere F. Weid- 
ner, pastor of Saint Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Philadelphia. (Brobst, Diehl & Co.) This commentary in 
300 pages is intended for popular and Sabbath-scbool use. 
It contains the text of both versions and, in addition to the 
notes, questions at the foot of the column to aid the Sunday- 
school teacher. The author has evidently made good study 
of English materials, and shows skill in their selection and 
adaptation. His work, however, is rather that of an editor 
and selector than that of an original writer, and the notes 
are rather homiletical than exigetical; they suggest the 
practical uses that can be made of the text rather than, in 
the strict sense of the term, their interpretation. 


Battle Maps and Charts of the American Revolution. By 
Henry B. Carrington. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) This volume, 
prepared by the author of ‘‘The Battles of the American 
Revolution,” is in some sense supplementary to that work, 
but has much wider utility. It contains forty-one outlined 
maps, and is an invaluable aid to any careful student of the 
American Revolution. Each map is accompanied with a 
very concise description of the battle which it illustrates, 
with reference to the principal school histories for fuller in- 
formation. 

Saint Paul's Vision, and other Sermons. By the Rey. Eugi-ue 
Bersier. Translated by Marie Stewart, (A. D. F. Randolph 








-The Bishop of Rochester has brought out a new work on 
‘The Gospel of Christ.” 
q 1 


—Mr. Leslie Stephen is to write the life ef Swift for 
‘*English Men of Letters.” 
he Longmans are going to publish a sixpenny edition 
of *‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.” 


Mr. Kinglake is at work on the seventh volume of his 
‘* History of the Crimean War.” 

—Means are being taken to improve the class-books used 
in the Turkish primary schools. 

—We are to have early next year a volume of collected 
cssays by Mr. Frederick Pollock. 

—Where is the *‘Land of Khemi”? Mr. Lawrence Oli- 
phant has written an account of it. 

~M. Zola gets 30,000 francs for the mere right of first 
publication of his new nove), ‘* Pot-Bouille.” 

Mr. Conway has been discuursing in London on Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Sordello” and Tennyson’s ‘‘ Despair.” 

—A new society is proposed in Paris to foster the study 
of history, and to band young historians together. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are preparing a sixpenny 
edition of Captain Burnaby’s capital ‘* Ride to Khiva.” 

Murray, of London, will shortly publish an elaborate 
criticism of the Revised Version by Sir Edmund Beckett. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a work on the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, by Mr. Francis 8. Drake. 

—Mr. Francillon has chosen a taking title for his new 
story in ‘St. James’s Magazine.” It is “*A Wicked Woman.” 

Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston has been telling folk-lore stories 
with great success to large and delighted audiences in Eng- 
land. 

Macmillan & Co. are about to publish Baron Nordens- 
kidld’s own narrative of the famous voyage of the Vega 
around Europe and Asia. 

—The ‘Literary World” proposes the formation of an 
‘*‘Emerson Society,” after the pattera of the Browning So- 
ciety of England. Why not? 

-The Princess Beatrice has already forwarded £400, part 
of her profits from the ‘‘ Birthday Book,” to the fund of the 
Belgrave Hospital for Builders. 

A Greek translation of Dante’s ‘ Inferno”? has been made 
by Musurus Pasha, the Turkish ambassador at London, 
and published by Macmillan & Co. 

—Mr. Richard Wilberforce is at work on the third and 
concluding volume of the life of his father, the bishop. 
American materials are respectfully solicited. 

—A volume ofSouth African folk-lore tales is in press in 
London, which promises much entertainment. The contents 
were taken down from the lips of the Kafiirs. 

—A useful book for lovers of music is ‘‘Operas: Their 
Writers and their Plots,” just published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. A guide on this subject has long been needed. 

—A new, fifth, volume of the ‘‘Metternich Memoirs” is just 
out in England, and will probably be promptly reproduced 
here, perhaps in rival editions, by the Scribners and by 
Harpers. 

—The important article on ‘‘ Law ” for the next volume of 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” will be written by Mr. Ed- 
mund Robertson, Professor of Roman Law in University 
College, London. 

—The most popular of Grimm’s stories is called ‘‘ Rum- 
pelstillskin,” and a new translation of itisin press by De 
La Rue & Co., illustrated in colors and in black and white 
by G. R. Halkett. 

—Two volumes of the ‘ Letters, Literary and Thological,”’ 
of the late Bishop Thirlwall will be got ready by E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., the second of the two having been edited by 
the late Dean Stanley. 

—Mrs. Lyell has edited, in two volumes, the “ Life, Let- 
ters and Journals ” of her brother-in-law, Sir Charles Lyell, 
the eminent geologist. Practically, the work makes him tell 
his own story of his life. 

—Mr. H. R. Clinton has in press a popular military history 
of England, entitled ‘* From Crecy to Assye,” a unique feat- 
ure of which will be the contribution of plans of French 
battle-fields by French collaborators. 

—An interesting and valuable contributionto our knowl- 
edge of Borneo is under way, entitled ‘Pioneering in the 
Far East.” The author, Mr. L. V. Helms, has had a long and 
varied experience in the pictureque lands he describes. 

—Mr. Robertson Smith is giving a course of lectures at 
Glasgow on *‘ The Prophets ; their Work and Times.” Each 
lecture is given twice—on Saturday afternoons and on Sun- 
day evenings—and the course is repeated on alternate weeks 
in Edinburgh. 

~The Archbishop of Canterbury hds been kind enough to 
write out a chapter of “Suggestions for a Life of Dean 
Stanley,” which will appear in ‘‘Good Words for January. 
It is composed chiefly of personal reminiscences, which, of 
course, musi be very interesting. 
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An Educational Conference at the South. The Executive 
Committee of the American Missionary Association, thinking 
still more to unify and enlarge and energize its Southern 
work, called a number of its leading educators to meet some 
of its number in coference at Nashville, Tenn., two or three 
days daring the holidays. The new President of the Associa- 
tion, ex-Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, showed his 
purpose to be a working officer by being present to look into 
the business for himself. The same promptness and push 
which he manifested as Moderator of the Detroit National 
Council appeared in him as the Chairman of this conference, 
The Secretary, Dr. Strieby, and Charles L. Mead, Esq., and 
W. H. Ward, of the “Independent,” represented the Com- 
mittee. All regretted that Dr. Lyman Abbott, another new 
inember, had been disappointed in his plan to be present. 
From the field, there were in attendance Superintendent Roy, 
General 8. C. Armstrong; Presidents E. H. Fairchild, Cra- 
vath, Ware, De Forest, Pope and Alexander; and Professors 
Spence, Bennett, Farnham, Andrews, Hatch and Jewett; 
and Principals Gordon, Wright, Hodge, Crawford and 
Steele. Written reports were presented as to the history, 
conditions and prospects of the several institutions. 
Although the work had grown up rapidly in the 
midst of the disruption after the war, it was found that 
in the main great wisdom had been shown in the locating 
of the series of schools at points of healthfulness, cf large 
colored population, of strategic importance and of adapta- 
tion to the several States, It was found that a greater 

conomy in the use of the names ‘‘college” and “ university” 
might have been wisely used; but as young institutions, 
‘ called to be colleges,” it was considered they had a right 
to grow. Fisk and Atlanta universities, as well as Berea 
and Howard, were found to have the full classical course, 
and to be graduating college classes. It was recommended 
that as fast as possible Talladega and Straight be brought on 
to the college condition, while others were expected to come 
along in the maturing process. While, at the East and 
Wert, the decadence of the old-fashioned academy had been 
deplored, and strenuous effort has been made for their 
restoration, it appears that, without the name, a series of 
similar schools have providentially been growing up at the 
South to serve the very purpose which the academy served 
at the North. So the institutes and the high schools at Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Charleston, 8. C.; Savannah and Macon, 
Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn., and others are seeking 
to do the double work of training teachers in @ normal way 
and of preparing young people for college. So each of the 
colleges has its normal course. Much attention was given 
to the proper adjusting of these departments, and a closer 
personal supervision of the lower schools was recom- 
mended. 

Much attention was given to an inspection of the working 
of the industrial and agricultural departments. It was 
found that every one of the eight boarding institutions re- 
quired one hour of work every day from every scholar. 
General Armstrong set forth the multifarious industries of 
the Hampton, and did much to infuse his own spirit into the 
convocation. Atlanta is aiso teaching the art of cooking 
anc is meditating upon 2 plan for a carpenter shop. Talla- 
dega has a farm of 140 acres; Tougaloo has one of 500 acres, 
and is paying attention tothe improvement of stock. Mem- 
phis is teaching how to sew, to cook, and to take care of the 
sick. In the matter of student-aid, it was found that the 
schools which did not have industrial departments yet re- 
ported the most of their advanced scholars as helping them- 
selves by from two to four months of teaching or of other 
occupation each year; so that the charge of making mendi- 
cants could not rest upon them, although a small amount of 
‘* student-aid”’ was judiciously administered. 

Dr. Lindsley, of the Board of Education for Nashville, 
came in, as he said, to pay his respects to the body. He 
said that the quiet, unobtrusive way in which the Fisk had 
gone forward had endeared it to the people of the State. 
He knew of no work so grand as this in which this assoeia- 
tion is engaged. Referring to his former connection with 
slavery, he said that if there was any sin in that it must run 
back to his ancestors, who had been slaveholders for two 
hundred years in New Jersey and New York. Dr. Doak, the 
State cuperintendent, also called in, as he was attending a 
colored State Teachers’ Institute at that time in session at 
the Fisk. The members of the Conference waited upon Gov- 
ernor Hawkins at the State House, following the lead of 
their own Yankee Governor. Alljwere delighted with the 
improved feeling everywhere at the South manifested among 
the whites toward the workers and the work among the 
lowly poor. 


Episcopal Church Charities.—The names and locations of 
the general charities of the Episcopal Church in and around 
New York City are as follows: The Sheltering Arms for 
Children, 129th Street and 11th Avenue; Shepherd’s Fold, 
104th Street and 11th Avenue ; Children’s Fold, 93d Street and 
Broadway; St. Luke’s Home for Aged and Indigent Christian 
Females, 89th Street and Madison Avenue; House of Mercy, 
for fallen women, foot of West 86th Street; St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, 54th Street and 5th Avenue; St. Mary’s Free Hospital 
for Children, No. 407 West 34th Street ; Orphan Asylum, 49th 
Street and Lexiugton Avenue; Home for the Blind, 209 West 
14th Street; Church Mission to Deaf Mutes, 220 East 13th 
Street; Free Church Home for Incurables, 54 West 11th 
Street ; Episcopal City Mission, 306 Mulberry Street; Home for 
Old Men and Aged Couples, 487 Hudson Street; Society 
of 8t. Johnland, Smithtown, L. [.; Home for Incurables, 
Fordham ; House of Rest for Consumptives, Tremont; Pea- 
body Home for Aged Indigent Women, West Farms; St. 
John’s Guild, No. 8 University Place; House of the Good 
Shepherd, Tompkins Cove, Rockland County. In addition 





to these there several large parochial charities connected 
with Trinity Parish, Grace Church, St. ‘Thomas's Church, 
Church of the Holy Communion, etc. Nearly all the above 
general charities have been incorporated since 1850. Though 
under the control of the Episcopal Church, and being largely 
supported by it, as also having the benefit of its services, the 
majority of them are open to applicants from all denomina- 
tions. 


Hebrew-Christian Evangelization.—-The first regular ser- 
vice in connection with a movement to establish a Hebrew- 
Christian Church in New York city was held on Sunday, 
January Ist. The Rev. Jacob Freshman had charge of the 
meeting, and several other converted Israelites took part. 
Ministers of various denominations were also present, and 
spoke words of counsel and encoursgement. Divine service 
in the English language will be held every Sunday at three 
Pp. M. in Cooper Union, Room 24, entrance on Eighth Street. 
The prayers of God’s people are asked in behalf of this 
work, and donations will be thankfully received. Further 
information can be had of Mr. Freshman, at 69 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


Harvard College. At arecent meeting of the overseers of 
Harvard College a discussion was held upon a resolution 
which had been before the Board for several weeks, ‘‘ That, 
in the opinion of this Bourd, the statutes making attendance 
on morning prayersand other religious exercises compulsory 
should be repealed.” The board, by a strong vote, refused 
to adopt the resolution. The present system of morning 
prayers, by which they are conducted by the clergymen 
officially connected with the University, is working very 
satisfactorily. The Rev. Alexander McKensie, D.D., has the 
charge of this service during January. 





The General Term of the Supreme Court of this State has 
just decided at Rochester that a Methodist minister has a 
right to sue for and recover his salary, notwithstanding the 
rules and discipline of the church, subscribed to by every 
pastor, which forbid a suit at law where the salary is not paid 
in full. The Court held that such a provision in the church 
discipline is illegal and cannot be recognized by the courts. 
Church trustees will please to take notice. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. John P. Newman has consented to fill the pulpit 
of the Madison Avenue Congregational Church, and will commence 
his services in that place January 15th. 

—Mr. R. Graham addressed a large gathering of the men em- 
ployed in Hoe’s Printing Machine Works, in the DeWette Memorial 
Chapel on Rivington Street, Dec. 22d, and was invited to address 
them again at an early day. 

—George C. Miln, who left the Methodist ministry to become a 
Congregationalist, and the Congregationalist ministry to become a 
Unitarian, has now left the Unitarian ministry and announces his 
purpose to become a lawyer. 

—Connected with the Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, is a Church 
Temperance Society having 168 members. Of these 100 are total ab- 
stainers. A juvenile temperance society was also started last spring, 
of which sixty-five children are members. 

—Bishop Coxe says that “the first century of our existence has 
strikingly illustrated this fact: that in proportion as any citizen has 
been known to have receded from Chri-tian convictions, in that pro- 
portion he has forfeited the confidence of our countrymen.” 

—The New York correspondent of the London “ Record” says 
that with three or four exceptions the entire graduating class in the 
General Theological Seminary were “Catholic” in their sympa- 
thies ; that is to say, un-Evangelical on the whole, and un-Protest- 
ant. Speaking of a future bishop, he says, also, that “‘not for 
one moment do our people propose to hand over the church in this 
diocese to a man of the way of thinking of the Rector of Trinity 
Church.” 

—An Episcopal clergyman who had been presented with a turkey 
and a bottle of wine missed his Christmas dinner as follows: He 
was seen by a German servant to prepare the bread and wine in the 
pantry for the communion, and carry them into the church. On 
asking at the conclusion of service if the turkey wasn’t about done, 
the servant innocently replied, “I haven’t put it in the oven, sir; 
I thought you took dinner in the church.” This story is true, and 
shows that a servant may know little about the church, whatever she 
knows about kitchens, 

—Mr. W. M. Patton’s superintendent’s report of the Tabernacle 
M. E. Sabbath-school of Camden, N. J., is a model of brevity. On 
half a page of commercial note paper he puts in print the total num- 
ber of officers teachers and scholars, with the average attendance, 
inclading, what is a novelty in such reports, the average attendance 
of the scholars at the morning preaching service and the names both 
of teachers and scholars who did not miss a Sabbath through the 
quarter. Such a report presented every quarter to a Sunday-school 
in intelligible and readable form wou!d do much to keep the Sunday- 
school up to high-water mark. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The Rev. G. N. Kellogg, of the Congregational church in Jewett 
City, Conn., has resigned. — 

—The Rev. (harles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport, Conn., declines 
an $8,000 call to Chicago. 

—The Rev. A. W. Wild, of the Congregational Church at Peach- 
am, Vt., is in hot water because of an alleged plagiarized sermon. 

—The Rev. Dr. John W. Olmstead, formerly editor and proprietor 
of the ** Watchman,” the Boston organ of the Baptists, has bought 
and will edit the paper again. 

—The Rev. Edward H. Hall, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church at Worcester, Mass., has been called by the First 
parish Society at Old Cambridge. 

—The Rev. James E. Smith, who has been pastor of the Univer- 
saliet Church at Abington, Mass., about a year, has renounced that 
faith and embraced Congregationalism. 

—The Sheffield ( Wass.) Congregationalists have voted to give the 
Rev. Dr. Eddy, who has supplied the church for the past few months, 
$1,(00 yearly and the use of the parsonage, which he will probably 
accept, but he will not be settled. 

—The Rev. Hugh Montgomery has accepted a position tendered 
him by a society recently formed in Norwich, Conn., for the purpose 
of prohibiting crime, and for looking after the poor—a sort of city 
missionary—at a salary of $2,000 a year. His -pulpit in Greeneville 
will be supplied by the Rey. Dr. Clarke, of Providence. 

—The many friends of the Rev. Harry Brickett, of Hillsboro 


Bridge, New Hampshire, gave the family an agreeable Christmas 
surprise by a gathering which filled their house. During the evening 
an elegantly wrought horn was presented to him which was found 
to contain over one hundred dollars. 

—Under the earnest ministry of the Rev. George A. Gordon the 
Second Congregational Church of Greeuwich, Conn., has already 
made a decided advance. The preaching services are very largely 
attended, the prayer meetings full to overflowing, and the Sunday 
school visibly gainirg in numbers and interest. On the first day of 
January eighteen persons joined the church, twelve on profes- 
sion of faith, and there are many evidences of a deepened and 
wore active spiritual life in the church. 


THE WEST. 


—Robert A. Barnes, a ¢itizen of St. Louis, has given $25,000 to the 
Methodist Central College in Fayette, Miss. 


—The Chicago churches, with scarcely an exception, observed the 
week of prayer by meetings every evening or special services in the 
morning. 


—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Chicago devoted 
Tuesday, January 3d, to fasting and prayer. Lower Farwell Hal] 
was well filled. The services were conducted by different ministers 
of the city. 

—The Chicago Christian Army has been organized under Bishop 
Fallows, a minister of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Its members 
will wear a uniform, and march through the streets to the music of a 
drum corps. 

—The Rev. F. W. Maynard, pastor of the Christian Church at 
Decatur, Ill., has resigned. He is charged with drunkenness, thea- 
ter-going and general unministerial conduct. 
instantly accepted. 

—The Rev. J. A. Hoffman, Pastor of the leading Methodist 
church in Bloomington, IIl., and a pulpit orator of unusual ability, 
is accused of adultery and bastardy. He denies the charge and de- 
mands an investigation. 

—The Rev. E. I. Galvin has resigned the pastorate of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, in order to become superintendent of the 
Chicago Atheneum, an educational institution of the city, which, by 
its schools held day and night, is accomplishing great good. 

—Chicago has sent $10,500, the first instaliment of her subscription 
for the Land League, to Mr. Egan at Paris. It will be remembered 
that the Irish Convention in November, held in Chicago, voted to 
raise $250,000, and to pay at least $25,000 of it by Feb. 1, 1882, 

—The Rev. Theodore C. Jerome, who has a happy faculty of keep- 
ing himself in communication with his parish, addresses a New 
Year’s greeting to the Congregational charch of Manistee, Mich., 
emphasizing the duties and responsibilities of church member- 
ship. 

—The First Congregational Church of Chicago, has not only paid 
$83,000 during the past year, to free itself from debt, but supports 
three missions in various parts of the city, and in addition has given 
to various benevolent objects $7,511. Its present membership is 
1,158, 

—A Christmas festival of much interest took place in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, Thursday evening, Dec. 29th. It was under the supervision 
of Dr. Spear and the teachers in the Chinese Sunday-school. The 
Union Park Church and the South Church had festivals for their 
schools the same evening. 

—The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West has re- 
ceived $4,937 during the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1881, and expended 
$3,882. The interest in missionary work is growing, and the ladies 
hope very soon to have a missionary society in every Baptist church 
throughout the Northwest. 

—Professor Samuel Woods, of Kingston, Ontario, has been invited 
to become principal of the Lake Forest Academy, the preparatory 
school of Lake Forest University. Professor Woods has had twenty 
years’ experience in teaching, and it is thought will make this acad- 
emy the Phillips Academy of the West. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. H. Ryder has resigned his twenty-two years’ 
pastorate of the St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, in order 
that he may have time for travel and for various work that will be of 

use to the denomination. He leaves a church thoroughly united in 
him as a pastor, and very unwilling to dispense with his services. 

—The additions to the Congregational churches in Chicago and 
vicinity, January Ist, were quite large. The First Chureh received 
18, 3 by confession ; Leavitt Street, 5, 1 by confession ; Tabernacle, 
9, 3 by confession ; Bethany 5, all by confession; Lawndale 4, 8 by 
confession ; Oak Park, 5 by confession ; New England 13, 3 by con- 
fession; Lincoln Park 9, 5 by confession; Evanston 8; South 
Charch 16, 9 by confession; Englewood 10; South Chicago 7, 2 
by confession; Winetka 2; Wheaton 6, 3 by confession. 

—To the Christian Union Sunday-School of Montclair, N. J., a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union at Huron, Dakota 
reports: ** During the last three months, besides visititing and aid- 
ing several Sunday-schoole, I have organized eleven. There is 
great difficulty in these new settlements to find places to hold Sun- 
day-schools in. Many of the settlers live as yet in unfinished 
houses. Some are the simplest coverings of rough boards, against 
which sods, cut twelve inches square, are laid like bricks, in winter, 
to keep outthe cold. ‘ Dug-outs’ are only cellars, with roofs made 

of poles or timbers, across which brush is laid, then hay, then sods, 
Floors are only the natural earth, perhaps with hay in winter for 
carpet.” 


His resignation was 


THE SOUTH. 

—The * Southern Churchman” says, “ the fact is there are not 
many young men who care a straw for ministry or theology, be it 
broad, be it narrow, be it high or low.” This is the real reason why 
they do not enter it. 

—The “Southern Churchman ” thinks the “‘ Catholic Revivalists,” 
if true to name, should have done with using the word “ priest,” as 
also the formula given at ordination, ** Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
etc. Neither of these, it contends, was used in the early church, 
and therefore they are not Catholic. 


FOREIGN. 


—When the Church of England Temperance Society was started 
nine years ago not more than 500 of the clergy were total abstainers. 
They now number over 5,000. 

—The “Spectator” says Bishop Fraser’s pastoral * sounds to us 
like a confession that a perfectly arbitrary rule, and that alone, can 
bring order out of the reigning confusion.” 

—A writer in an English church paper says that within two years 
eleven Congregational, eleven Presbyterian, seventeen Methodist, 
and twelve Baptist ministers have been ordained priests and deacons 
in the Episcopal Church, 

—The Synod of the French Protestant Church appointed at Mar- 
seilles a commission to consider all the existing French translations 
of the Bible with a view either to the adoption of one or the recom- 
mendation that an entirely new version be undertaken. 

—The Rev. R. R. Williams, President of the Ramapatan Sem- 
inary connected with the Baptist mission to the Telugus, in India, 
says they bave one native preacher who holds his congregation with 
as firm a grip as Spurgeon. He says that one element of the power 
of the native preachers is the fact that the Bible is an Eastern book, 





and hence they understand it. 
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General Tews. 


Three boys, the sons of prominent citizens, used the side 
of a wooden powder magazine in Oskaloosa, Ia., as a target 
for rifle practice last week, although they were warned of 
the danger of their recklessness. The magazine, which con- 
tained 500 pounds of powder, exploded with tremendous 
power, killing and mangling the boys, and doing much 
damage to the buildings in the vicinity. 





Some excitment was created in London and Paris last 
week by the rumor that a plot to steal the bodies of Napoleon 
III. and the Prince Imperial from the mausoleum at Chisle- 
hurst had been discovered. It was reported that a woman, 
@ personal enemy of the Empress, had planned the attempt 
and several special detectives were sent down from London 
to watch the tomb. It is now announced that there was no 
cause for such a rumor; but, nevertheless, the mortuary 
chapel is still guarded by police and will be connected by an 
electric burglar alarm with the house of the priest who has 
charge of the chapel. 


Washington was the scene of a disgusting and disgraceful 
New Year's reception in the midst of its brilliant official fes- 
tivities. For some reason or other Guiteau was allowed to 
receive callers in his cell. What motive there is that can 
tempt a respectable man or woman to visit such a criminal 
and to wish him ‘‘ A happy New Year” it is hard to imagine. 
Still, over a thousand people visited the jail to see Guiteau, 
300 of whom visited him in his cell; some of them being 
children with their parents. Guiteau was of course more 
than usually vain and self-sufficient. 


While the Knights of Pythias festival was in progress on 
the night of December 31st, in Shanesville, Ohio, the floor 
gave way, and the entire company, numbering 300, fell with 
it to the floor below. A stove containing burning coal fell 
also and set fire to the building. Four women and one boy 
perished in the flames, and two other persons were crushed 
to death by falling timbers. The citizens extinguished the 
flames, but not until the list of injured reached nearly one 
hundred. The death list will probably exceed ten in number. 

The number of mercantile failures reported in New York 
City during the past year was 391. with total liabilities 
$11,130,933 and actual assets $3,902,096, the percentage of 
assets to liabilities being 39. This is a more favorable show- 
ing in the aggregate than for the year 1880, which had 417 fail- 
ures, with liabilities $12,963,841 and assets $4,735,620; per- 
centage of assets, 37. In 1879 there were 463 failures, with 
liabilities $10,569,070 and assets #4,916,438; percentage of 
assets, 47. 





A disastrous panic, which resulted in the injury of sev- 
eral persons, occurred in a church funeral service in Quincy, 
fil., last Thursday afternoon. The church was crowded with 
people, who stood in the aisles and about the doors, when a 
seat in the gallery broke down, which the audience mistook 
for the giving way of the gallery. Men, women and children 
rushed out in frantic terrror, and several women were per- 
haps fatally trampled on. All for the lack of a little pres- 
ence of mind. 


A disastrous fire on Sunday evening destroyed the large 
and famous sugar refinery of the Havemeyers in Brooklyn, 
E. D. The building could be seen from the East River and 
New York, and the conflagration was a magnificent spec- 
tacle. The building consumed was the main building of the 
firm, and contained most of their valuable machirery, so 
that for a time a very large number of workmen will be 
thrown out of employment. The loss is estimated to be about 
$1,500,000. 


It is announced that the English and French governments 
have made formal arrangements for joint military interference 
in Egypt in case of any further disturbance. This is said to be 
done in order to prevent the other European powers from 
joining in the authority which England and France now 
exercise in that country. The military force in Egypt will 
now be composed of Indian troops and French marines. 

A medical man has offered Scoville $1,000 for Guiteau’s 
dead body, and is willing to pay the purchase money down, 
and run his chances of waiting twenty years for the body. 
Guiteaa, it is said, assents to the plan, but demands the sum 
of $2,000. 


The necrology of the week includes R. H. Dana, Jr., who 
died in Italy, and E. W. Stoughton, the well-known lawyer, 
who died at his home in this city. Mr. Dana was a man of 
illustrious character, of deserved eminencein his profession, 
whose greatest possible success was ‘‘ Two Years Before the 
Mast.” Mr. Stoughton was clear-headed, vigorous and in- 
dustrious ; of late vears he has been more or less prominent 
in political affairs and recently represented this country at 
St. Petersburgh. 





A curious and exciting steamboat race on the Upper Ohio, 
between officials representing United States law and a mob 
representing Lynch law, stirred up the inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky on Thursday of last week. Three men who committed 
an atrocious triple murder in December were to be tried on 
that day at Catlettsburg, Ky. Over two thousand people 
from the neighboring country assembled in the town, and 
danger of violence was so great that the judges and sheriff 
secretly trausferred the prisoners from the jail to the swift 
steamer ‘‘ Mountain Boy,” and began to sail down the river. 
The mob immediately mounted the ‘‘ Mountain Girl,” a com- 
panion steamer, and started in pursuit. The race was con- 
tinued five miles, and people gathered along the bank, hav- 
ing been notified by telegraph, to watch the proceedings. 
The Sheriff's steamer finally stopped at a landing and took 
on board a company of militia, when the lynchers gave up 


the pursuit. Extra precautions will be taken to protect the 


prisoners from further molestation. 


The latest form of lawlessness in Ireland shows itself in 
the ‘‘Land League Hunts.” Hunting parties are organized 
which destroy the game and damage the preserves of land- 
holders to such an alarming degree that troops have been 
called out to protect the menaced property. The necessity 
for moving the troops, thus weakening the power of the 
authorities, is considered the most serious.consequence of the 
movement. 

Those who attended the Symphony Society Concert at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday evening enjoyed a finished per- 


were Miss Hattie Louise Sims and Mrs. Belle Cole; the prin- 
cipal number was Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, and the 
novelty of the occasion was Listz’s new Symphonic Poem, 
the Battle of the Huns. The symphony has probably never 
been more appreciatively played in New York, and the 
poem, which abounds in the wildest orchestration, received a 
most satisfactory interpretation. 

A notable event in New York last week was the opening of 
Wallack’s new theater at Thirtieth Street and Broadway, 
which has been looked forward to with great interest by the 
fashionable people of the city for many months. The audi- 
ence was large and brilliant, and ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
was the play. The theater is said to be handsomest in the 
country, aud the seats for the opening night were sold ut 
auction for large sums, twelve and fifteen dollars being paid 
for single seats. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, France, has published 
a letter in which he advises the Italian nation to choose an- 
other capital and leave Rome to the Holy Father. 


Earl Derby, speaking recently at the banquet of the Liver- 
pool Reform Club regarding Irish affairs, compared the emer- 
gency to the war of secession in this country, and saw no 
reason why the government should show less determination 
or have less good fortune. 


The burning of the Ring Theater in Vienna has had the 
effect of diminishing the attendance at all German theaters, 
just as the Brooklyn fire did in this country in 1576. In Salz- 
burg, two weeks ago, only thirty or forty persons composed 
an audience. At the Thalia Theater in Hamburg, where 
usually there is not even standing room on Sundays, there 
were only fifty persons present at a Sunday performance 
three weeks ago. This theater is in an exceptionally bad 
condition. The gallery at the Stadt Theater was almost 
empty. In Breslau the fire hada similar effect, and in Prague 
it was found necessary to close the local theater because no 
one came to see the play. The theater in Presburg, an old, 
remarkable structure, was closed by the police, who found 
that it was a regular man-trap. In Pesth there were no 
audiences, and in Baden, near Vienna, on one night nota 
single ticket was sold. A single reporter composed the 
entire audience. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Gainsborough hats are being hissed in the New York 
theaters. 

—The year 1882 will be a Sabbatic year. It began with a 
Sunday, and it will end with a Sunday. 

—The South is rapidly growing into a manufacturing 
section. In Augusta, Ga,, there are ten cotton mills in 
operation and another is being built. Good! 

—It costs to be a giant. There is a man out in Ohio, 
within a half-inch of eight feet in height, who has to pay 
thirty dollars for a pair of boots. So Rumor tells us. 

—A new fashion, which the leaders of fashion say is likely 
to prevail, is the so-called ‘‘ uniform dress toilet” for ladies. 
The idea is that ladies shall have something to correspon?é 
with the ** dress suit” for gentlemen. 

—The wife of the new Chinese Minister, a lady of high 
rank in her own country, will not at present enter Washing- 
ton society. She speaks only her own language, and her arti- 
ficially small feet will not permit her to go about unsup- 
ported. 

—College professor—‘‘ Can we see an intangible object ?” 
Pupil—‘‘ Yes, sir.” Professor—‘‘Eh? Whatdo you mean ? 
Cite your authorities." Pupil—‘*‘ Shakespeare, sir. See 
Hawmlet’s advice to the players where he speaks of those 
who saw the air.” 

—The Episcopal Church at Hughenden, which Disraeli 
usually attended, has been magnificently decorated in his 
memory. Two beautiful stained windows have been erected, 
and the chancel wall has been covered with rich paintings 
of evangelists, prophets and angels. ; 

—Oscar Wilde, the famous London ‘‘wsthete,” has ar- 
rived in this country. It is reported that a Philadelphia 
weekly has engaged him to write an original poem for its 
columns at #25a line. The shorter the poem the better it 
will be both for that weekly and its readers. 

—Emigration from Germany to the United States promises 
to bemore colossal this year than last. Nearly 30,000 Ger- 
man citizens are already known to have engaged passages 
for this country, sailing in the spring. When America is 
filled, what next? Some scientists say Africa. 

—A well-filled pocketbook over the heart of a detective 
exhausted the energy of two bullets fired by a desperate 
villain in Harrisburg, last week, and saved the detective’s 
life. One of the articles which made the pocketbook im- 
penetrable was the warrant for the arrest of the man who 
fired the shots. 

—The Temperance Colonization Society of Canada, it is 
said, intends to establish a colony of total abstainers on a 
large scale. A million acres of Government land has been 
secured for the purpose, and people who hate alcohol are 
invited to settle on it, the farms being sold at slightly less 





than the established price. 


—A collection which every lady ought to be interested in 
is that which Madame Betsy Patterson Bonaparte, the wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte, made of ber bonnets. She kept every 
bonnet she ever had in her life, and as most of them were 
remarkable curiosities singly, their curiosity taken collec- 
tively may be easily imagined. 

—During his recent visit to Scotland, Lord Lorne, Gover- 
nor General of Canada, stated that ‘the absolute prohibi- 


| tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors throughout the whole 


formance of a most attractive programme. The soloists | 





of the Northwest territories had secured the most perfect 
peace and order in those infant communities.” 
rance is bliss ’twere tolly to be wise 

—A passenger getting into a street-car says to the conduc- 
tor, with a haughty and imperious air, ‘i wish to stop at 
36, Avenue Bosquet.” ‘ Is there a porte-cochere ?” asks the 
conductor, humbly. ‘‘No,” says the astonished passenger. 
‘*That is a pity,” says the conductor, ‘‘ the car should have 
been driven under it!”—[Paris paper. 

—The wealthy parvenu may no longer sneer at the micro- 
scope as being nothing but a scientific toy. One of the most 
popular designs for American Wilton carpets last year was 
based upon the forms of a well-known microscopic piant, 
und future Americans may tread upon the effigies of pro- 
tozoa, monads, and various other biological beings. 

—They have an original way in Vienna of protesting 
against a bad tenor. A gentlenan in the parterre of the 
Teatro Malibran recently opened his umbrelia and held it 
toward the stave, evidently to keep off the shower of falee 
notes. The auditorium at once 


Where igno- 


became & forest of umbrellas. 
The tenor fled, the curtain fell, and art was avenged. 

—Some British shipowners have begun to man their vessels 
with negro seamen exclusively, the officers alone being white 
men. They take them at the same wages as ordinary Eng- 
glish or foreign seamen. Those who have tried the exreri 
ment state that they fiad colored men as good sailors as 
Europeans, and that they are more docile aud less inclined 
to run away. 

—Jupanese justice sometimes strikes as wide of the mark 
as American justice. For some time efforts were made to 
wreck cars near Kioto by placing large stones on the track. 
At last the perpetrator was discovered in the act and ar- 
rested. He was tried and convicted, and the Judge em- 
phasized the gravity of the crime by fining him about one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. 

—Rome, Italy, has been passing through an odd experi- 
ence. The Roman bakers have been on a strike, which con- 
tinued so long that last month it was found necessary to 
send to Naples for bread to sustain the lives of the poor. 
The Italian poor live almost entirely on bread. Italian labor- 
ers in this country carry with them to their work a loaf of 
bread which, with a bit of cheese, constitutes their noon 
meal. 

—The chief royal topic of the day in Europe is the mys- 
terious disappearance of King Louis of Bavaria. He has 
left his kingdom without a word of farewell and is traveling 
about incognito, vouchsafing no trace of his whereabouts. 
‘There are easy suggestions that he has been kidnapped: and 
one irreverent journal solemnly says: ‘If the Monarch in 
question will spedily return to his disconsolate subjects, all 
will be forgiven.” 

—Alexandra, Princess of Wales, has set in England one 
excellent fashion. She has made so public a display of her 
attachment to her young sons and daughters that it has be- 
come the mode for the fashionable British matron similarly 
to express her affections. Small boys and girls have, it is 
stated, completely eclipsed toy terriers und pugs as pets 
paraded by ladies in victorias and on foot in Hyde Park at 
the height of the season. 

—Mr. Henry Stevens, a resident of London, has in his 
possession a valuable collection of relics of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which is composed of 2,938 different documents, all 
authentic, and many of thei of great historic value. The 
most important paper is a duplicate original of the petition 
of the Continental Congress to the king. He haa offered the 
collection for sale to this government for $35,000, and it is 
one well worthy a place in the archives of the nation. 

—The New York ‘ Tribune” calls Mrs. Burnett’s capital 
play **Esmeralda,” which is praised so highly by crowded 
audiences at the Madison Square Theater, ‘‘a weak piece,”’ 
and intimates that the ‘‘Christian public” does not know 
much when it approves the play. The same Christian public 
has in the past approved of the ‘‘Tribune”’ because it was 
clean, well-managed and entertaining ; the characteristics it 
ascribes to ‘‘Esmeralda.” Does the ‘‘Tribune” deny that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander ? 

—‘* Bradstreet” states that there are in New York over 
3,500 unlicensed peddlers with a capital actually invested of 
#250,000. The peddier’s profit from his daily sales will average 
$1.75, although some have been known to realize 33 in good 
seasons. The “‘ notion” dealers seem to be moresuccessful in 
their pursuits, as it is not uncommon for them to realize $5, 
#6 and $7 per day. The apple and fruit stands prove, in 
general, the least remunerative, on account{of the perishable 
nature of the stock. A fair average is from $3.50 to $4 per 
week. 

—Postmaster Pearson, who is giving great satisfaction in 
his management of this city’s post-office, is about to use a 
new kind of letter-box in one of the postal-districta of the 
city, and if it is successful! will introduce it in all the districts. 
On each of the new boxes will be posted a card containing 
a time-table giving the hours at which each collection is to be 
made by the carriers, and the time at which such esllection 
is due at the general office. In add tion to this, each box is 
to be provided with a movable card on which will be printed 
the hour for the next collection. This card will be removed 
by the ca’ rier wben he takes the letters, replaced by another 
giving the time of the next collection, and presented at the 
Post Office as evidence that he has done his duty. It will 
thus serve pot only as a guide to the public but as a guard 
over the collector, who cannot neglect his work witkout de- 
tection the moment he delivers his letters at the oflice. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


Sermon BY Henry Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Almighty God, we believe that thou art; but we cannot find thee. 
We search, but we find no form and we hear no voice. The sounds 
that come to us from men around about; the voices in all the round 
of nature; the sweet songs or the loud and blustering noise of the 
storm, all these we hear; but where is thy voice? Thou dost not call 
at noon-day nor at night, There is no music in the air. There is no- 
thing to show us that thou art speaking as man speaks unto man. 
We believe that there is a kingdom, a home and a joy exuberant and 
overflowing; but where is the overflowing thereof? and who hath 
heard the songs of angels and the love-songs of friends stooping 
again to those who are left behind to cheer them on their way up- 
ward? Who hath seen the royal battlements, and the gates, and the 
streets, and the river of life? And who hath heard the chanting 
joys of those that have escaped out of the pollution of the world 
and have inherited purity and eternal rest? These are not vouch- 
safed to our outward ear, but thou art pleased to communicate them 
to the inward thought, to the understanding and to the imagination. 
Thou dost bring them very near, and thou art making our under- 
standing of invisible and inaudible things more and more substantial 
tous. Thou art teaching us to rest not upon the flesh nor upon its 
necessities, but upon the invisible. As birds teach their young to 
feed while yet they are in the nest, and to rest themselves when they 
come out therefrom upon the branches of the trees, which are not 
their homes, till they gather strength to lift themselves up into the 
air where they are free to go wheresoever they will, so art thou 
teaching us in this nest and home of the body to rise higher by the 
wings of faith, and to take possession of the whole serene between 
this earth and thy throne, and to go unto thee, not outwardly but in- 
wardly, and to behold thee and to rejoice in thee. As thouarta 
Spirit, thou art teaching us to worship thee in spirit and in truth. 

We thank thee for the ministration of thy help. We thank thee 
that thou dost give thy help to every one who seeks thee earnestly 
and honestly. And we desire to bear witness together that thou hast 
helped us, giving us a clearer understanding and a more earnest de- 
sire, enlarging our aspirations, lifting up beyond and before us the 
standard of duty, and making us more and more joyful in these ex- 
periences of the soul as the days go on. 

We thank thee for all thy promises. Thou wilt not leave nor for- 
sake thy people. Though they be tempest-tossed thou art noi asleep. 
Neither is the wind nor the wave thy master. They are thy servants. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant unto us not now and then avision 
of transfiguration. May we bear about with us continually a sense 
of the glory of thy power, and the glory of that love which brings to 
our succour in our utmost need thy power; and may we be able 
every day to walk with God, to be under the shadow of his wing, to 
be brooded by him, to be comforted when we are in distress, to be 
strengthened when we are weak, and to have faith when our eyes do 
not discern. We pray that thou wilt complete thy work in us, 
cleanse us from all selfishness, from all untoward pride, and from 
everything that shall hinder the rise and development of the kingdom 
of God within us. 

We pray for all those who are outcast, on whom no Sabbath rises, 
to whom comes no Gospel, and who can say, “no man cares for our 
souls.” 

Bless all that are in prisons ; all that are in perils ; all that are suf- 
fering want; all that are in hospitals everywhere. May the sons of 
trouble and of want be remembered of thee ; and that thou remem- 
berest them wilt thou make us to know by inciting us to remember 
and to succor them. 

We pray that thy kingdom may come in every form in this land; 
that thy people may abide peaceably together ; that they may strive 
for the things that are the most noble andthe most honorable. 
Build up this nation, that it may stand in righteousness; and may 
all the nations of the earth at last come to their right—to justice, to 
purity and to peace; and may thy kingdom be established on the 
earth as it is in heaven. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 





SERMON. 
WAIT ON THE LORD.* 


“ For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will 
of God, ye might receive the promise.” Heb. x., 36. 
HERE are two features of the New Testament 
which distinguish it from all other ethical books 
that I know anything about ; its recognition of sorrow, 
trouble, doubt and struggle among all who seek to be 
good. Itis pathetic; there is an undertone of sym- 
pathy for trouble all the way through; and yet it is 
not a weak sympathy; itis not anything that lowers 
the tone of manly feeling. 

The Sermon on the Mount is full of this recognition. 

‘* Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you.” ‘ Blessed are 
the poor.” ‘Blessed are the meek.” ‘Blessed are they that 
mourn.” 

It has sometimes been said that the benedictions of 
the Sermon on the Mount were, as it were, a string of 
pearls; but any man who reads them will admit that 
they are black pearls. They are not the blessings 
which any one seeks; they are not recognized bless- 
ings, and yet, spiritually considered, they are blessings, 
though they all imply an undercurrent of disappoint- 
ment. Saith this Book, ‘‘If ye suffer, ye shall also | 
reign.” ‘‘Because Ilive,” saith God, ‘ye shall live 
also.” ‘‘He that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
‘‘Puton the whole armor of God, and, having done all, 
stand.” 

Life is a long battle; without any logical enuncia- 
tion of that the Bible takes it for granted ; and all the 
way through the book, Old Testament and New, it is 
bedewed, every page of it, with tears; and there 
come up through its spaces sighs and groans. Yet it 





*Sunpay Mornine, December 11, 1881. Lesson: Heb. xii. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 217, 1235, 1251. Reported ex- 


is the most hopeful book that ever was put on paper. 
It is a book of triumph. It is full of hope, faith and 
joy. It contains the audacious declaration that there 
is joy unspeakable and full of glory to those who are 
suffering in this life. 

In the context of this passage which I have selected 
is the whole story told. 

“Call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight ofjafflictions ; partly whilst you 
were made a gazing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions, and 
partly whilst ye became the companions of them that were so used 
(recognizing personal trouble, and also recognizing social liabilities.) 
For ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing !n yourselves that ye have in heaven 
a better and an enduring substance. Cast not away, therefore, your 
confidence, which hath great recompense of reward. For ye have 
need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise. For yet a little while, and he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry.” 

There is nothing more frequent than that when a 
sudden, heavy and unexpected grief falls on men it 
blights their hope for a moment. There is momentary 
maternal infidelity over the empty cradle. The affiic- 
tive hand that desolates the household leaves one in 
grief to cry out, ‘‘Is there no God? Is there no Provi- 
dence? Why am I subjected to such unnecessary 
distress and torment? There is no God.” The 
blighted heart for the time being is not able to reflect 
the light of the heavenly world above it. And this is 
all recognized in this passage. 

Now, what is this patience of which so much is 
made in the Bible? Ido not need to multiply quota- 
tions. It isa self-control and forbearance under suf- 
ferings which are brought directly upon us, or under 
suffering on account of things that are not permitted to 
us. He that feels the pressure of pain and sorrow and 
bereavement, and bears it bravely, has patience. He 
that has withheld from him, in a gnawing heart- 
hunger, all that shall make life pleasant, and bears it 
patiently, is in the spirit of the Gospel. It is the bear- 
ing of things to be borne and the bearing of the ab- 
sence of things yearned for that are necessary to our 
comfort. It is willingness to wait for relief or for 
realization. It is the very marrow of self-government 
—holding still when our desires are impetuous, when 
they are in chastisement, or when they are in famine, 
either by the power of our own will and the self-sus- 
taining force that springs from habit and moral train- 
ing, or else from the special inspirations of the spirit 
of God upon the sentientsoul. This form, of necessity, 
runs through the whole scale of the faculties. Neither 
reason, nor imagination, nor moral sensibility, nor 
social affection, nor appetite, nor passion, nor any 
other faculty of the soul runs on a level. Every de- 
sire of men is like the stream which rises if the moun- 
tain and finds its way down to peace in the meadow 
by plunges into dells and dark gorges, at last seeking 
quiet and beauty. Every part of the soul, if it comes 
to any largeness or any strength, goes through disci- 
pline—the withholding of things desired and the im- 
position of things not desired. 

Patience, or self-control and calmness, while in the 
act of suffering, even after appropriate remedial steps 
have been taken, is advocated in the text; but, when 
all the instrumentalities which are required for remedy 
have been taken, if the man has been out of the line 
of nature and steps back into it again he has got to 
wait for the remedy to act. If a man has been in 
trouble socially, and takes all the steps necessary for 
rejointing the dislocations, it is necessary that he 
should have daily self-government and patience. It is 
necessary that he should have something more active 
than that—long endurance after his ordinary reason 
tells him that he may expect the fruit of waiting. 
After ye have done the will of God, wait; be patient. 

What is the constitution of things on which this ex- 
hortation is founded? There is an impatience at the 
least interruption of the flow of happiness. In their 
earliest and inexperienced years men who have been 
sheltered at home, and who have never gone out upon 
the tempestuous sea of life at all, are like rivers that 
flow with an even and noiseless surface. But if you 
throw a rock into a river, the river begins at once to 
grumble and moan, and its whole face is disquieted. 

So it is with the tenor of a placid life. The inter- 
ruption of it by any physical suffering tends at once 
to break up and overcome all its patience. A quick 
and irritable reponse to a current that runs contrary to 
our own desires is one of the most common forms of 
impatience. There is the patience of furtitude; but it 
is patience in view of near release. We are willing to 
wait when we are sure of remedy. If one is sure that 
the home-comers will arrive, he can bear the delay. 
He says, ‘It is only a week,” or, “It is only a 
month,” or, ‘‘It is only six months,” or, ‘It is only a 
year, and I can bear it.” There are many who are not 
patient unless they can see the remedy, the release, 
the joy. 

There is another kind of patience which amounts to 
nothing but dull insensibility. A man’s career is 
thwarted; but he has no acute suffering. That which 
would be suffering to some men is not suffering toa 
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man of dull nerve. I can always be patient with 
troubles that do not ache. Losses that would be great 
to another man are no losses at all to me. Strokes that 
an ambitious man would feel to be almost like the hand 
of God slaying him, to an unambitious man would be 
nothing. Toa man avaricious of money the hand of 
iod smiting the pot and distributing the base coin is 
almost like death; but the man who sets no store on 
money, and is careless of it, can see it fly as the dust 
flies, and not suffer. Men say of a man, ‘‘ How patient 
that man is under his loss!” He is not patient; he is 
merely insensible. 
We are very patient with other people’s troubles on 
this principle. We always see a philosophy behind 
the sorrow of other folks, and yet for our own selves 
we are apt to recognize a kind of lethargy, a kind of 
non-mourning patience in regard to those things 
which do not very materially affect our sense of pleas- 
ure or.pain. But how is it where suffering is acute, 
or constant, or deep, and the remedy is remote, uncer- 
tain, or even impossible? If a man can stand up in 
great simplicity and say, ‘‘ What the Lord means by 
this mystery of Providence I know not, but he knows 
and I will wait; and I will not cast away my hope nor 
my trust, nor will I besiege him with complaints and 
querulous repinings; having done all, I will stand and 
see what he wills,” then he has Christian patience. 
* Ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise.” 
The conditions of life are such that first or last 
every right-living person, every person striving to live 
by a higher standard than that of the community 
around about him—those who are seeking to live only 
by that standard—will be brought into a necessity 
of patience, and a patience of faith and_not of sight. 
There is a large number of men who come into life 
with an unbalanced interior, with a disproportionate 
allocation of faculties. There ure some who have 
mighty passions and a slenderreason. There are some 
who have a very strong temper and but little restrain- 
ing power. The inharmoniousness of men’s interiors 
is such as to be a separate study of itself. Men are 
like an instrument that is at discord with its own self, 
and cannot send forth symphonic music with any suc- 
cess. So there are many persons whose business, 
whose problem, whose battle in life consists in some 
sort of readjustment by education of the dispropor- 
tionate elements which go to constitute their nature. 
This is not confined to those that have brute and 
vulgar violences laid up in the faculties that are 
within them. There are men who have reason and 
moral sense quite in proportion to their appetites and 
passions; and have the habit of intercourse in their 
own minds of faculty with faculty ; but, as old-fash- 
ioned philosophers would sgy, the law of association 
in them is such that they do not get on well with 
themselves. There are men who seem to generate 
suffering in their own nature, as if one part continu- 
ally complained of another part, and rubbed out its 
enjoyment. This subtle and not often distinguished 
congenital trouble is found in persons born with a 
disproportion in their minds as much as if they had 
been born minus a foot, or with a gigantic hump, or 
with utterly disproportioned members all through— 
with an over sensitive liver, with a feeble heart, and 
with a milk-and-water brain. Everybody knows that 
the organic sum called the human body may be alto- 
gether healthy, or less healthy, or less healthy still, or 
it may be in antagonism with itself, so that one drags 
himself through life with disadvantages at every step 
on account of what he is in and of himself. And in 
this there is the full play of hereditary tendencies. 
Sometimes the father transmits the worst part of him- 
self to his son and the mother the best part of herself ; 
and you have got to make the best of your allotment. 
Where a man has this disproportioned and un- 
balanced interior, if he falls in early life under intel- 
ligent training (as not one in a thousand does), if his 
whole life from the cradle up is one of a wise readjust- 
ment of himself, he may come toa kind of equilibrium, 
and get on in life with a reasonable degree of success; 
but where men are ignorant (and there is nothing that 
they are so ignorant of as that which they sleep with 
and walk with and eat with—themselves), for the most 
part they are perpetually grazing, jolting, running 
against this, that and the other thing. Life in almost 
every one of its phases is a mystery of Providence to 
them. Nothing succeeds with them, and they cannot 
understand why it. is that other people get along so 
well and they so ill. Of men inthe lower walks of 
life it is said that “luck is against them.” Yes, luck 
is against some men. Luck is always against a man 
who has had a bad father or a bad mother. Luck is 
always against a child who inherits such a dispropor- 
tionate allotment from his parents as that he is not 
balanced in and of himself; and luck may be so much 
against him as that you might point out pretty cer- 
tainly what his career will be. You can calculate 
with considerable accuracy that the natural endow- 
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his life long. There are some men whose lives are a 
requiem from beginning to end. There are some 
men who have discord without a melody all through 
their lives. 

Now, in that constitution of the world which sends 
into life a great many persons of this kind, the remedy 
for their difficulty lies in a total reconstruction by 
education of their faculties. It lies in a change in the 
balance of those faculties. It lies in the proper sub- 
ordination of some of the elements of the mind to 
others. 

Take, for example, the company which your con- 
science keeps asa simple illustration. There are multi- 
tudes of persons who have received such an organiza- 
tion that their conscience tends to work with benevo- 
lence and with reason; but there is a neighbor next 
door to them whose conscience always works with 
combativeness. You cannot make it associate with 
benevolence. Here are two strong faculties, they are 
neighbors, but they are almost at feuds. At any rate, 
they are strangers to cach other. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether a 
man’s moral sense works with one class or another 
class of faculties. This is psychologically a fact. 
Theologically it is not much recognized yet ; but it is 
the source of a great deal of trouble to men—well- 
aiming men, well-meaning men, well-striving men. 
If they only understood it they could say, ‘‘ Well, I 
can see what the matter is with me. All my life is to 
pivot on patience. I must strive to readjust, to re- 
balance, to redistribute; but meanwhile I shall have 
no peace until I get it in the land beyond; and it is 
needful, if Iwould have peace, that I should do the will 
of God. Having done that I shall receive the re- 
ward.” 

A man is short-sighted; and he says, ‘‘ My mother 
was short-sighted ;” and he makes up his mind that 
he will remedy the defect as well as he can; but he 
says, ‘‘At any rate, I am going to be denied all my 
life long of the pleasures which men of a long-reaching 
sight have.” 

The doctor saye to aman, ‘‘You have an irritant 
spine. It is very evident from what I have learned of 
your ancestors that there has been transmitted to you 
a feeble nervous development in certain ways ;” and 
when weariness comes upon the man, he says, ‘*There 
comes the tendency which I inherited from my father. 
I feel it all through my back-bonie ;” and he makes up 
his mind that he has got to crutch it all through his 
life. He is always conscious of this weakness, and 
patience is his needful companion. 

Now, a thousand times more important are the in- 
ward elements of strength or of weakness in the make- 
up of a man’s moral and mental composition, which, 
if he recognized it and understood it, would interpret 
the object of life to him, and also give him a standing 
ground on which, having done al], he could at last 
stand and be patient. 

But, then, another class of men are often placed, in 
God’s providence, where they are not in conflict with 
themselves so much as they are in conflict with their 
surroundings. Sometimes fine natures are born into 
vulgar associations. By disasters which fall upon the 
community, persons are thrown out of the nest where 
they would have been at agreement with their circum- 
stances down into coarse and crooked places. A man 
that is a poet is a collier, and works underground. A 
man that is a natural speaker is shut up to black- 
smithing or husbandry, and he bas no opportunity to 
exercise the gift that isin him. The impetus which is 
continually pressing him labors under every possible 
disadvantage. 

Strong natures have the power to change their cir- 
cumstances ; but how many men are able to do that? 
How many men know enough, and are wise enough, 
to find their way out of their untoward circumstances? 
How many men of all that are capable of being at the 
top of society ever emerge from their unfavorable 
circums‘: ices? Men’s eyes are opened, their ears are 
unstopped, their hands are outstretched, their feet do 
walk, and they find themselves grating harshly against 
surrounding circumstances; and they cannot change 
them. Some go off into revery—they build a castle 
dome in the air into which they fly. Blessed are those 
who can fly even in this way. Sometimes men go into 
solitary ways to avoid conflict with their external con- 
ditions.. In a hundred ways they seek to readjust 
themselves with their surroundings. 

Now, here is an abundant sphere into which this 
word comes: 

“Ye need patience, that, having done the will of God, ye may re- 
ceive the reward.” 

It may not come to-day, nor to-morrow, nor in this 
life at all; but it will come to any man who knows 
how to possess himself in patience under these multi- 
tudinous perversions. There is no uncertainty as to 
the outcome. 

Then, there are social liabilities which belong to the 
organization of human life. We are not alone what 





we are in ourselves. We cannot place ourselves in 
life as we would. While every man is individual, 
while every man has a personality, an identity, of his 
own, just as much we are looped up and linked to 
other men in such a way that if they go up we go up; 
if they go down, we go down; if they suffer, we suf- 
fer, and if they rejoice, we rejoice; and in no case 
perhaps, is it on account of our own wisdom or our 
weakness. 

When the head of the house who is brought near to 
all the family falls under temptation and violence, and 
expiates his crime on the gallows or in perpetual im- 
prisonment, the wife cannot separate herself from him 
and fall back upon her personal identity and individ- 
ualism. It is the wretchedness of sensitive and pure 
feelings that they suffer more for the wrong-doing that 
is affiliated with them than the wrong-doer himself. 
Many and many a child suffers far more for the sin of 
his parent than the parent ever does. 

Your prosperity is not simply in your industry. 
Your property is entangled with other people’s prop- 
erty. Your troubles are interwoven with everybody 
else’s troubles. All through life men are so knit to each 
other that they go up or down, this way or that way, 
into sorrow or joy, on account of their social relation- 
ships and liabilities. 

Under such circumstances, remedy lies outside of 
a man’s volition. If there were any land to which a 
man could emigrate and get rid of these relationships 
and liabilities, it might be a blessing ; but there is not. 
No man can run away from himself. Every man has 
got to stand in his place and take what comes to him. 
He cannot help himself ordinarily. If a community is 
beset with trouble, and you are a part of that commu- 
nity, you have to take your share of thattrouble. The 
suffering may be very greatly the result of your mis- 
conduct or your mistakes, or it may not. The com- 
munity is full of troubles and of sufferings that are in- 
herent in the very situation of things. They are or- 
ganic. 

So the cry goes up. 

“Ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ye shall have your reward.” 

In the nature of things, the most momentous prob- 
lems are wrought out in this life; but, in the nature of 
things, we are carrying on, by the will of God, a work 
so large, and by instrumentalities so slow, that not un- 
til we have passed the horizon line will we come to the 
working out and perfection of the problem of life. It 
is quite in vain to apply any law to the solution of the 
phenomena that are taking place on every side in 
the family or in individual life. You cannot un- 
derstand them. You cannot explain them by say- 
ing, ‘‘ They are the will of God.” That is no explana- 
tion. 

The very way in which men are circumstanced in 
life enlarges trouble. The troubles which men have 
are to a great extent troubles which cannot be effaced 
in a day, and very often they are troubles which can- 
not be remedied in a life-time ; and you are not sim- 
ply patiently to wait, saying, ‘‘To-morrow it will be 
all over,” as one bears the pain of an aching tooth 
that he knows will to-morrow be quieted by opiates. 
There are many of the acutest sufferings of this life 
which will not end at the end of life. They may be 
exacerbated, or they may be made less painful; but 
they will not be removed; and we are to have patience 
—a patience that is submissive to the superior will of 
God. We are all of us in the crucible here, and we 
are to have a patience which stands in the sense of a 
manly courage which says, ‘‘I am able to bear any- 
thing that God will put on me; I can bear life, and I 
can bear death.” When a man can bear either of 
these, what is there that he may not triumph over ? 

Patience, instead of a sneaking virtue by which one 
drops down in the presence of a remote trouble, is 
one of the grandest qualities. It is large. It is 
divine. Itis the element of self-control with cheer- 
fulness under circumstances in which most men com- 
plain and moan and wilt. 

In all the upheavals of society that are going on 
throughout the world, in all the revolutions that are 
taking place, in all the wars that are desolating whole 
provinces, in the distresses that are everywhere experi- 
enced, in the fermentations of nations, in civil wars, in 
the distemperature in Ireland, in the crude and rude 
disturbances which are taking place around the Bos- 
phorus and throughout the Turkish Empire, see in 
what a kind of caldron men live. See how good 
men are obliged to stand by the power of the invisi- 
ble, by the faith of God, or sink down into an animal 
condition, disowning sensibility and taste and moral 
thought, and becoming merely animals, able to bear 
with dogged indifference what otherwise would be too 
painful for them. 

What wonder, then, that the Bible is, in its under- 
notes, arequiem? What wonder that every form of 
sorrow and suffering finds a voice somewhere between 
the beginning and the end of the record? And what 





wonder that no philosophy and no infidelity can ever 
tear this book from the hands of men that once have 
received it, because it is in such intimate fellowship 
with that condition which runs through the world of 
weakness and sorrow and suffering which need sym- 
pathy, recognition and consolation ? It is a book for the 
poor; itis a book for the weak ; itis a book for all suf- 
ferers ; for, while it recognizes their suffering, it holds 
over all the radiant promise of God’s sympathy, and 
God’s succor, and the hope of that immertality whieh 
will make everything straight that is crooked, and 
everything harmonious that is at discord here. 

This patience, every one of us may well seek in our 
individual lives. To be fertile in suffering is the gif 
of some. The art of turning suffering into patience is 
the gift of comparatively few; but it is a lordly 
gift to those who have it. Much of our troubles we 
can deal with as we do with dirt. With a brush and 
broom you can keep your house clean; and there is a 
great deal that can be swept out simply by force of 
will; but we dandle our sorrows. We love to take 
them up and dress them, and talk to them, and pity 
them. So people often come to think of their wants 
or their sufferings. It is a pitiable bondage to’ the 
meanest of jailers where one is in bondage to his own 
petty troubles, cares and necessities in life. It is manly 
and noble for one to be able to suffer uncomplainingly. 
We admire the Indian who, though he be lacerated, or 
though he be burned with fire, shows no wrinkle or 
contortion, but stands and bears it. 

To be able to endure trouble is the sign of manliness. 
It is the will of God that we should suffer. We do 
not come into life perfect; we come into life at the 
lowest point of imperfection. It is the organic idea 
of God that men should work their way up toward 
perfection. And the ministering influences in this 
world are not soft-handed. Contentment with one’s 
lot is contentment with God’s will. A man may not 
be able to penetrate into the future and discern that 
will; nevertheless, it is the will of God not that he 
should be bad, or that he should come into sympathy 
with the evil things around about him, but that wher- 
ever he has any deprivation, or any imposition, or any 
pain, or any disappointment, sorrow and trouble 
should work out in him the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. 

“No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous ; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 

How beautiful, how exquisite is the face that I 
looked upon this last week in marble, so pure, so 
delicate ; though of hard stone, so soft and fleshlike! 
How altogether beautiful! And yet when that was a 
rude block how hard it was to find itself being 
splintered and chiseled and cut, with so much falling 
off of chips in this way and chipsin that way! But 
under the hammer and the chisel it came to beauty. 
Through roughness it canie to smoothness. From out 
of death it came to life. 

This whole world is God’s sculpture world; and 
God is putting the hammer and the chisel upon us; 
and though we do not like the process, unly so come 
out the men of courage, and of endurance, and of 
fortitude, and of faith in God, and of hope in the 
future. These are the elements which go to make a 
true manhood. I tell you that in the proportion in 
which we suffer here, and bear suffering worthily, in 
that proportion it will work out glory for us in the 
other life. It is the forethought, it is the firm faith, of 
this life. It has sustained martyrs, and is sustaining 
humble martyrs all over the world. 

In that faith it is your privilege and it is mine to 
abide; and let me give you the magnificent drama of 
the Revelation that turns upon this very thing : 

“TI beheld, and lo, a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood befor, 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands, and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb. And 
all the angels stood round about the throne, and about the elders 
and the four beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, and 
worshipped God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory,and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be unto our God for- 
ever and ever, Amen. And one of the elders answered, saying unto 
me, What are these which are arrayed in white robes? and whence 
came they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to 
me, These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood of he Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple; and he that sitteth on tne throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed thern, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away al 
tears from their eyes.” 

O ye that are suffering and sorrowing in obscurity, 
this is the word of God to you: 

“Ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the reward.” 

But the reward is sure and large and glorious. Time 
is swift; and your endurance is almost at an end. Be 
patient in God, wait on the Lord, and he shall succor 





and save you with an everlasting salvation, 
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AN ECHO. 

I read a number of The Christian Union and then 
thought, ‘‘ What a miscellaneous meal, and how rich!” 
I had chosen only those viands that suiied my taste. 
There was the article on church-music—how very true 
and just. We had been to church and had our nerves 
rasped and our teeth set on edge, for had we not in the 
choir 





“A screecher who scraught ”? 
The words in which we wanted to respond were these : 
‘*The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth 
Keep silence before him.” 

Why is it that in so many of our churches melody 
and harmony are such fruitful sources of discord? 

‘Sanitary Science in the Pentateuch” was a subject 
upon which we had been often tempted to enlarge. 
Indeed, close study could only convince one tkat the 
source of so much wisdom could hardly be other than 
Divine. Especially would he notice that later law 
promulgated after the fearful scene of sacrilege and 
license, and in one sense a sanitary decree: ‘‘ Ye shall 
drink neither wine nor strong drink when ye minister 
before the Lord.” It is delightful to think that the Book 
of Ecclesiastes was not written by King Solomon, 
wise as itis. One is always loth to believe that the 
man who so earnestly in his younger days prayed for 
wisdom rather than riches and long life should have 
been so unwise; not to say wicked, as to lead a life of 
reckless dissipa‘ion. 

And then the lucubrations of our odd-named Brother 
Buttles. He speaks the experience of hundreds, not 
to say thousands. But when he wants authority for 
assuming that the minister should devote himself to 
his work and to nothing else, and that even in 
the smallest parish he should have no secular 
occupation, is he not rather unfortunate in his 
citation? If the Apostle Paul spoke so strongly to 
the point that they who preaclr the Gospel should 
live by the Gospel, how is it that his theory and prac- 
tice were so far asunder: ‘‘He dwelt with them and 
worked, for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers.” ‘*Yea, these hands have ministered to my neces- 
sities and to them that were with me,” and as Paul was 
pot a marricd man (some say a widower) he must 
have, by his work, helped support some of his fellow 
workers in the Christian field. 

Now we have always advocated tent-making. In 
the olden days, in our country, the minister had his 
farm; and it is wonderful how they contrived to live 
and educate daughters and send sons to college 
with their very minute salaries. To be sure, when a 
minister was called, he received a ‘‘settlement” of a 
certain sum as well as the pledge of his salary. In 
one case, when a college called a minister away from 
his parish, it was expected that the college would 
refund a part of the “settlement” which had been 
paid him, as a sort of compensation for depriving 
them of his services; and the college paid 1t. 

Is there not another example? When Peter came 
to a stand-sti)]—an interruption in his work—he said: 
‘*T go a-fishing.” ‘‘ We also go with thee.” 

There are also examples enough of men who have 
been able to do all sorts of brain-work while their 
hands were employed. 

By all means let us hear Brother Buttles on tent- 
making. Doroas. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE MONEY QUESTION. 
Editor Christian Union : 

I have been greatly interested in the late articles on 
the money question for women, and have thougit 
that it might be both interesting and profitable to 
learn how some people solve this vexed problem. 

A few years ago I spent half a year in a farming 
community in Lincolnshire, England, and found that 
the women were quite independent as regarded 
money, not being obliged either to ask for money or 
to render an account for money given. 

Every farmer and his wife constitutes an actual 
partnership in the conducting of the business of life, 
there being a division of labor and a corresponding 
division of income. 

To the man belongs the paying of the rent, hiring 
laborers, superintending farm work, raising of stock, 
the selling of grain, wool, etc. He furnishes for 
home consumption such needed articles as are raised 
in his department. 

The woman takes charge of the dairy, the fowls and 
the raising and weaning of calves. She receives all 
the money arising from the sale of butter, eggs, 
milk, cheese, turkeys, chickens, ducks or geese and 
their feathers. 

She supplies the house with the products of her de- 
partment and buys the family groceries, also any arti- 
cles of furniture which she can afford, besides cloth- 
ing herself. 

If there are children the expense of their care is di- 
vided, though perhaps more largely borne by the 





father, as he has the larger income. Though I 
know farmers’ wives who not only buy the groceries 
and their own clothing but furnish their houses with 
Brussels carpets and pianos, provide governesses for 
their children as well as clothe them, andbuy their 
husbands’ clothes besides. 

Under these circumstances a woman hasan incentive 
to widen her sphere of operations; to do all that she 
can and to do it well, for additional labor means addi- 
tional income. It means more comfort for herself and 
family; it means gratifying her own tastes without 
being obliged to have her husband’s opinion es to 
whether she needs a pretty collar or a coveted book. 
It makes her respect herself more, and surely her 
husband respects her no Jess. But how many wives 
of farmers in America work even more unremittingly 
and yet have less freedom in spending a dollar than 
their hired girls. 

I wish some wide-awake, just and loving husband 
would try the plan and report to the Union how it 
works in this country. But don’t half do it. Give 
your wife as fair a chance as you would a man who 
was not related to you; and even if your justice 
leaned towards generosity I fancy you would be none 
the worse off in the end. Erioa Lea. 


MR. BEECHER AS A PROPHET. 

That Mr. Beecher is a man of erudition, of wonder- 
ful imagination, of peculiar philosophic insight, of 
warm and tender affections, with a mind strong to 
apprehend great principles, it would be irrational to 
deny. It would seem that our capacity for admiration 
would be exercised to the farthest limit in contem- 
plating such an aggregation of virtues and attain- 
ments; and yet we are called upon for even a greater 
display of wonderment, since Mr. Beecher has proved 
himself a prophet. 

In reading a Thanksgiving sermon of Mr. Beecher’s, 
on the War and Emancipation, delivered November 
21, 1861, the two following quotations presented them 
selves with a fullness of meaning that in the light of 
recent events appears to have been almost oracular. 
Speaking of England’s attitude toward the United 
States at that time he says: 

But one thing, however, we will have from her. I say it in the 
face of England before her time, and she cannot help herself—there 
is one thing we shall have from her yet. In the coming end, when 
all our troubies are settled, we shall have their admiration and then 
their sympathy, and then, after a while, we shall live on, just as we 
have been before, only a good deal better; but meanwhile, however 
much it may hurt us, Or alarm us, or grieve us, we are bound to say 
that we are going to trust in God, and get long without England. 

That was the fore-telling ; this is the fulfillment: 

The International Arbitration and Peace Association passed a 
resolution to-day recording its satisfaction with the saluting of the 
English flag at Yorktown, Such an incident, the resolution says, is 
upparalleled in history and must ever remain of deep internationa) 
interest. It regards the act as weighty and significant testimony to 
the eternal oblivion of ail animosities resulting from the War of 
Independence, and as an emphatic expression of the brotherly love 
existing between England and America. 

In another passage of the same sermon Mr. Beecher 
declared, referring to the war, 

It will bring into better acquaintance and respect the North and the 
South, They have hitherto met chiefly in only two places, and that very 
little of late. The South have come to Sarstoga and Newport and 
other watering places, and 1 must beg leave to say, that what they 
see when they come here is not what we should be willing to present 
as specimens of the North. Our summer rabbie at the great water- 
ing places are not a fair index of New England families, nor of the 
Northern community. The other place where they meet is in the 
halls of Congress, and Heaven forbid that it should be thought tha; 
those men represented us! 

The proofs of this declaration are too recent to re- 
quire discussion, and although the immediate cause 
has been, not the war, but the tragic episode in the 
national history, the reconciliation is nevertheless a 
pleasant and a glorious fact. S. A. Cuapin, JR. 


TOO MANY, OR NOT TOO MANY. 

The letter from ‘‘ Laicus” in the Christian Union of 
November 30th introduces a subject of vital interest 
to the human race. Miranda represents a large con- 
stituency who rarely speak on the subject of lovers 
and matrimony in acandid manner. The trouble is 
that the most sacred emotions of the human heart on 
this subject are treated as a topic for badinage, ridi- 
cule and keen jesting. The yielding of the will mutu- 
ally, household care, the rearing of children, and the 
numerous adjuncts incident to married life, present a 
picture where the shadows most predominate, unless 
lit up by the clearest sense of duty based on unselfish- 
ness. This view of the subject must be taught early 
in life. In our Great Republic we are sadly behind 
our European cousins in estimating the status of ‘‘Old 
Maids.” In Europe, maiden ladies are honored—all 
things being equal—equally with their married sisters, 
while here, the charitable covert or ribald jest is ever 
ready to injure such; and usually in the best families 
an equivocal excuse is offered for the (in most cases) 
noble self-denying life of the maiden lady. Few are 
the exceptions, even in our so-called best families, 
where old maids are not spoken of with ridicule; and 
who is so ignorant as not to have seen in most cases 





all respects as the nother? It was never intended by 
the Creator that all should marry; and this applies to 
both sexes. There is too much haste in marrying. 
Not only are women especially too young in many in- 
stances, but the acquaintance is too short, and the 
distinction between admiration and love cannot so 
soon be defined. 

The Goddess of Fortune is represented by the an- 
cients as fleeing from the ardent pursuer, but can be 
wooed and,won by patient quiet efforts. So 1s it in this 
matter of marrying. The fortunate goddesses among 
our women are said to be the rich, because they in- 
variably marry ; but alas, in most cases it is the fortune 
that marries and not the goddess. There is no such 
abiding wealth as real worth, and the woman who 
will make herself noble will be worthy to marry the 
best man, and if her counterpart or “ other half” does 
not come, let her do the more good because untram- 
eled. The chief end of woman is to make the world 
better, and the woman who does this will be deeply 
loved—whether maid, wife or widow; and ‘love is 
the fulfillment of the law.” C. i. W. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT FOR THEISM. 

Whatever may said against science and scientific 
men, as being, in the opinion of some good Christian 
people, hostile to the doctrines of Christianity, certain 
facts have been adduced as the result of scientific in- 
vestigation that lead directly and logically to a faith 
in a Supreme Being. There was a time, so science 
teaches, when the earth was a molten mass, a globe of 
incandescent matter, upon which, or near which, life 
was an impossibility. There are, doubtless, some 
germs that are hard to kill; but in such a heat noth- 
ing great or small could retain for an instant the least 
vitality. How, then, was life introduced upon this 
planet? This question may be asked independently of 
all ideas or theories in regard to evolution. Life may 
have begun with a germ so infinitesimal and simple 
that protoplasm would be a gigantic compound in 
comparison, and yet the answer would necessitate the 
admission that some creative agent more potent than 
matter has been at work. The answer, to at be all satis- 
factory, necessitates, in short, the existence of a 
spiritual, intelligent force. Science leads us up 
to this. There is no escape from this conclusion. It 
matters not whether we call this force by one name or 
another; in the last analysis it is Gop, the Supreme 
Being, who is the great spiritual force that has always 
been recognized in some way by buman beings from 
the earliest historic period to the present time. Be- 
cause we cannot understand how a spirit can act 
on matter there is no valid scientific objection 
in the way of our acceptance of the fact. 
There are a great many facts that science accepts 
which ‘it cannot explain. The only question 
is, does the evidence require that we should accept it? 
Here are plienomena that nothing we know of in 
nature can explain, and which, furthermore, are inex- 
plicable on any other than the spiritual hypothesis. 
Scientific men are therefore called upon to admit the 
existence of such a spiritual force in nature, that began 
to act in the production of living things some time after 
the earth became, by cooling, a fit abode for them. 

D. L. Prox. 


THE DEBT QUESTION. 

I see in this week’s Christian Union your answer to 
my letter of the 19th, and your statement that to 
hoard up gold or greenbacks for the purpose of 
liquidating the bonds as they come due would cause 
financial distress, is no doubt true. But what shall we 
do? The bonds will surely mature, and we must either 
meet, them refund them, or repudiate them. Will we 
repudiate them; No, say weall. Will we refund them? 
Every principle of right and justice says, no. We 
have been burdened with them quite long enough 
already. If we are to meet them, how can it be done if 
we do not put the money into the Treasury before- 
hand? Would the distress be as great to hoard up our 
wealth for the time being as it would to let the bonds 
mature and be compelled to make new ones and put 
off pay day, which would still leave us facing the 
same question of paying the bonds and would exempt 
this immense amount of wealth represented in these 
bonds from their just share of taxation? Some time 
the bonds must be paid, and money must be provided 
beforehand to pay them. Why not now? 

W. H. Potnamus. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

If we are paying too much for our borrowed money, 
borrow at less rate of interest and pay off the old debt 
as fast as it matures. If we have no occasion to bor- 
row at all, keep up our taxes and pay off the debt as 
fast as our surplus income will allow us to do so. 
But in our judgment bankruptcy would be a blessing 
compared with a condition in which our Treasury 
should have a great and increasing reserve which the 





the maiden lady of the house as important in almost 


politicians might apply to payment of a debt by and 
by, when it matured, ¢f they chose. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
rania of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons. 
“Snicide; its Philosophy, Causes and Preven- 
tion.” J.J. O’Dea, M.D. 


D. Loruror & Co. 


* Around the World Tour of Christian Missions.” 
By W. F. Bainbridge. 

“Round the World.” By W. F. Bainbridge. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

** Mosaics ; or the Harmony of Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel.” By W.C. Doane. 

“Home Reading for Girls.” By Emma Marshall. 

** Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems.” By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society & Pus. Hovse. 

** A Bible Temperance Catechism.” By the Rev. 
Benj. A. Dean. 

‘*Wine ‘emperance Concert Exercise.” By 
Hope Hazel. 

“Rescue the Drunkard, and Other Dialogues.” 
By J. A. Davis 

“The Sunday-school Concert.” 


MAGAZINES. 


Phrenological Journal. Sanitarian. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Picturesque Palestine (Parts XV., XVL, 
XVIL, XVIII.) Chess Monthly. Contemporary 
Review. International Review. Littell’s Living 
Age. ‘Our Little Ones.” New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine. Nineteenth Century. Blackwood’s Edin- 
bargh Magazine. Fortnightly Review. Potter’s 
American Monthly. The Portfolio. The Anti- 
quary. Presbyterian Review. American Art Etch- 
ings (Edited by Kruseman Van Elten. Part I.) 

Franklin Square Library. 

“ The Senior Partner.” By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

“The Dickens Reader.” Arranged by Nathan 
Shepard. 

* The Captain’s Room.” 
James Rice. 


By Walter Besant and 


Seaside Library. 

‘*My Lord and My Lady.” By Mrs. Forrester. 

* Court Netherleigh.” By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

* John Barlow’s Ward.” ‘ Under Which Lord?” 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

* Faith and Unfaith.” By ** The Duchess.” 

‘The Princess of Brunswick-Wolfenbitel.” By 
Heinrich Zschokke. 

*“ The Captain’s Room.” 
James Rice. 

J. R. Osaoon & Co., Boston. 


” 


By Walter Besant and 


** Down the Bayou and other Poems. 
Ashley Towsend. 
Am. S. S. Unton, Phila. 
“ The Picture World for Little People.” 
I. K. Funk & Co., N. Y. 
** Teachers Edition of the New Testament.” 
* Cyclopedia of Quotations.” By J. K. Hoyt 
and Anna Wood. 
Q. P. INpDEx, Bangor. 
“The Monograph.” A Collection of Indexed 
Essays. 


By Mary 


Henry Hout & Co., N. Y. 
** Dick Netherby.” Leisure Hour Series, 
EsEN Suvute & Co., Boston. 
** My Missionary Boy and I.” 
Cuiaxton & Co., Phila. 
‘“*The Swedenborg Library.” Edited by B. F. 
Barrett. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila, 
“ Swedenborg and the New Age.” By Edmund 
A. Beaman. 
‘© My Lord and My Lady.” By Mrs. Forrester. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK. 
Am. Tract Society. 


“American Messenger.” 30 cts. Per year. 
** Child’s Paper.” 100 copies one address $2 per 





year. 
* Morning Light.” 100 copies one address $2 per 
ear. 
** Apples of Gold.” 10 copies one address $4.50. 
* Iilustrated Christian Weekly.” $2.50 per year. 

CENTURY Co. 

* St. Nicholas.” $3 yearly ; 25 cte. single num 
2. 


Dopp, Mgap & Co. 
“ Without a Home.” E. P. Roe. 
I, K. Funx & Co.,, N.Y. 


“ Hughes’ Commentary. » §1. 

* Teachers’ Revised Testament.” $1.50. 
Same, with only the Gospel. 15 cents. 
*'Valks to Boys and Girls.” $1.50. 


THe NuRSERY Pus. Co. 
“The Nursery of 1881.” 


EvueGene R. Smita, N. Y. 


“The Gospel in all Lanas.” $2 per year. 
“Young Folks’ Paper.” 25 cents per year. 
“Christian Tidings.” 25 cents per year. 
“Sunshine.” 25 cents per year. 

** My Picture Lesson.” 25 cents per year. 

* International Lesson Quarterly.” 12 cents per 


year. 
* Light on the Lesson Quarterly.” 20 cents per 


ear. 
* Lesson Helper Quarterly.” 80 cents per year. 
Van K.iEEx, Crank & Co. 


Excelsior Diaries. 
Calendars for 1882. 


umes—reprint se ections from over 1,000 Sunday school 
are done up in pamphlet form, wire stitched, good type 
will outiast the most ex pensive—numbered catalogue tn 


an! envelope 8. Here is catalogue of books: 
Reprints of Choice 8. 8. Library Books. 


From No. 1 to 52 are reprints of selections from the 
best 5. 8. Library books puviisied by others. 


Origina! 

Price. 

| 4, JESSIOA’S FIRST PRAYER, = $1 50 
2 THE KING'S SERVAN ° ° 159 
3. DATRYMAN’S DAUGHI ER, 60 
4 WHITER THAN “NOW, LITTLE ‘por, * 
6. ALONE IN LONDO 9 
6. CHILDRE OF CLO VER 1 25 
7. LITTLE BESSIB, FRENC ri BESSIE, - 9) 
8. THEGIANT KILLER 1 25 
¢. URSULA'S GIRL rn 
10. LO 1 GIP; LIT! LE ‘Mi'S CHILDREN, 215 
ll. NEWLYN HOUS 1 25 
12. TOM GILLIES, . : - 13 
13, WHAT IS HER NAME?” - > - 100 
14. WILLIE'S MONEY BOX, - - 1 25 
15. FERN GLEN, a - 12 
16. SUNBEAM SUSE 1 00 
17. RO<E. ROBIN, AND noienten.* - 9 
18 APRON STRINGS 1% 
19. CHILDREN OF THE GREAT KING, 2 325 
2. NELLY’S DARK DAYS, 1 50 
21. ON THE WAY, . - - 100 
22. A DOUBL Y. © 100 
33. GUTTA PER’ ht WILLIE, . - 125 
2%. MY BROTHER AND I ° c 2. 
2. MADIE GRAN ‘ - 100 
2%. COMING TO THE LIGHT, ° - 100 
7. DEEPDALE END, - - * - 1 
2. WINIFRED BERTRAM, ‘ - iM 
29. LIFE’S STRUGGLES, ° - 10 
8. WORK AND WAGES, - ° - 1325 
81, TIME WILL TELL, e . ts 
82. ADVENTU ES OF KWEI, | ° .- 1a 
a3. ETHEL LINTON, _ - - 125 
%. RESCUED FROM tGYPT, - 12 
85 TROUGH THE NEEDLE'S EYE, - 150 
86. PE'ER, THE APPKENTIOB, - . 18 
37. THE WOOD CARVERS, - 
88. MRS. DOBBS’ DULL BOY. ) 
a9. BE RNIES WHITE OHICKEN; EDA MAY, as 
40. SHEER OF 5 
4\. SILVER KE ° ° Ts 
42. TRUTH 1s Ki ways $ BEST, " - 100 
43. MINISTERING CHILDREN. PART I 75 
44. MINISTERING (HILDREN PART IT- 7 
45. NETTIF'S MISSION, L! T'TLE MARGERY 1 00 
46. MARGERY'S CITY HOME, ° -~e 
a. THE POOR CLERK, - - - 125 
48. PILGRIM 8 STREET, - - ° 125 
49. SILVER SANDS ote 
60. KING JACK ( OF. HAYUANDS, _ - 1% 
61. LITTLE BROWN GIRL, £9 
82. TOM GREEN, THE TINKER’S LETTER) 1 25 


7; 75; im hundr 


(oke in any one number of the ¥ { 
library m: mber's exchange card 


ke. The envelopes cost but Ic. each: no more than 


@ Bible Dictionary with 1,00) complete articles aud uv 


of numbers for 10c. each. REWARD CARD 
packs, assorted, naming age of clas. A CAiniS 
different $1.00 to $1.50 story books, han isomely bou 


AME THIS PAPER. Address, DAVI 


we will sen | 104 books, the last 52 being choice new ones, written expres-ly for us, and equal to any. 


extra, protects bo ks and makes keeping library simple and inexpensive, no partitioned she ves, e'c 
year mmbership fee will pay for books, etc., and save all cost to schools. 800,000 sold already. Specimen book 


bookerte ICES IN LOTS ASSORTED. —Any five books on catalogne, 30c. 
twent $1.10; thirty books, $1.60; forty books, $2.1: 
books, $9.50; more than two hum ‘ired, at $4.50 per hundr 


THE ENV LOPE ADDITION. —This consists of a strong manilla envelope, large enough to 
srary, and which answers not only to protect the books from wear, but as a 
It has printed on it blank for name, residence, and class number, and | librar. 
So ag of member cotalogae of books. library rules, aid « simp! e plan of exchanging and keeping account a 
y 


We also publish a TEACH HERS’ LIBRAR 


nine books in une; a Concordance: a Commentary on Mark, covering Sunday-sch vol lessons for 1 «82. 


$1.00 S. S. Library Books for 5¢.:*::: 


pai | 52 vol- 
Library books, total cost original! y $57 10_br for $4.75 
The Looks 
and print ani paper, in haud ome engraved c vers, and 
each b ok. Euvelope “ Library System” costing Ic. each 
Six cents a 





KEW BOOKS, 

Written ex ly for Sappatn Liprary. The ordi- 
nary price o sate peta, in ordinary binding, wouid 
be at least $1.00 each 

63. MR. HENDERSON'S FAILURE. 

SS ROPENE MULAN ii Mh 

ON BOO } Cc 

on nin Ute TS MARCHED, 

ST. , VS PRIALS AND TR 

58. JOYCE HARLEY. — 

59 FIRESIDE TALKS ON GENESIS, 

6& CHI ILDHOOD OF JEsU3. 

61. TEMPES!? TOSS'D. 

62. ERNA’S MISSION 

63. GLIMPSES OF TWO L 

64. FROM WRONG TO RIGHT 

6%. TEN DAYS HAPPENINGS. 

66. TWO SISTER: OF LITTLE HOPE 

67. JIMMY DEVSRLY'S JOURNAL 

68. slice 5 RWIN 

69 RESIDE nM =e N 

70. RIGHT 18 — 

Tl. FRANK Fok GtLMSELY, 

72. LYMAN 

73. KENN ws" 

74. FUORENCE, 

75. WILLING V gaxees 

76. A COMMONPLA 

7. MARGERY Rit ews SCHOOLDAYS. 

7. THE QUARTETTE 

79. KOBBIE'S VACATION 

&. LULU PRESTON’ S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH: 

81. SADIES sé HOOL, LIFE. 

82. PLAYING AY LIVING 

8&8 KENNETH AND IIIS FRIENDS, 

& MEMOIRS OF A MIRROR. 

6 JOE AND H Y 

%. FRED. THE BA eee BoY. 

8&7. BLOOMFIE D 

8&8. FATHER'S Lost WILL. 

8. NO FICTION 

0. BAREBA\ KS, 

91. MARGERY KRAMER IN THE CITY, 

92. TM SAUNDER* 

9%. P£G. OF THE ROYAL GUARD 

#4. GIRL LIFE AT WILLOWVILLE 

%. FRED AN! HIS FRIENDS 

%. THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 

97. AT ELIM 

*@. CLEAR t+ wer. 

9. FAITH CHRISTIE'S ExT RIMENT 

100. MARGERY IN TH 

101. BU i Ae A 
192. A ROUGH VOY GE 
103. GLIMPSES OF tts EDINGTONS. 

104. TOM, DICK, AND HARRY, 


ten books, 55e. ; fifteen 
; fifty books : 5); one hundred books, 
Subse ription price per year, (62 


wdinary library cards, 

YY, 12 volumes fo: $1, (worth at least $15) containing 

early’10 cute; a © mpendinm of Teaching, containing 

Choice 

. —25c. packages at one-third price. Send 25c. for three 
MAS GIFT L{BRARY —Keprints of ten 


ad, chromatic covers: two books nt 10c. each. 


Teachers’ Bibles. Gift Bibles, choice Holiday gooln, etc, Send for catalogue, naming er iss of goods wanted, 


Dc. COOK, 148 Madison Street, Chicago, 





M A R K, HUGHES’ COMM 
| escue. Abundance of bic 
| rial for each lesson. Fu 


1882, ‘iene eco! 


ENTARY. Terse, simple and plain exposi- 
graphical, historical and geographical mate- 
rnishes an organized and practical form of the 


| forty-eight lessons for 1882. Each is analyzed, words and phrases ex- 
| plained, and persons and places described. Adapted to whatever ver- 


ircular free. Price. paper, 60 cta; cloth, $1.00. 
Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





Sunday-School Lessons in Mark 
continue through 18*2 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars is 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S POPULAR 
ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY 
2\Mark and Luke in one volume, post-paid, $1.75. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK, 
MUSIC BOOKS FUR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest songs of the day 
both standard and popular, by the best authors 
With 7, te nt. Board Covers, $2. 
Cloth, $2. A very handsome holiday edition 
in cloth, win 3.28. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Music (not hymns) arranged in an 
attractive, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano- 
forte, by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and 
modern masters, Novel in de sign and useful and 
attractive in contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; 
cloth, $2. 


Little Lays for Lads & Lasses. 


An'‘unique and charming collection of lovely 
songs for children. The Words and Music are all 
original, and the entire contents simple, refined 
and child-like By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 
cents; cloth, $7. 

on oples of any of the above mailed on receipt 0 


Pr Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York City. 


To be Issued Dec, 27th, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


sy Lowry and Doane. 
Price, $10 per 100: 12 Cents each by Mail. 
Hymn Service No. 8 is a useful collection of 


Songs for Sunday Schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 


they will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
School Services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


wast pati ke! ST., | 8 RAMDOLPE 8T., 











HOME ART WORK 
THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


Only $2 a Year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


An Illustrated Fortnightly Journal! Devoted to the 
Decorative and other Arts. The only Art Journa! 
yublished oftener than once a month. Invaluable 
‘ints for home decoration. The late+rt ideas in Art 
from home and foreign sources. Leading Features 
are: 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—These give expert advice free 
toatl. They are useful to ali readers and are very 
interesting. Great care is taken with them that 
they may be authoritative. 

PATTERN SUPPLEMENTS of full working size, and 
with ample di ections fortreatment from exclusive 
sources. Colored and extra double sheet supple- 
ments issued periodically. 

INsTRUCTION—Clear and simple directions for the 
practice of all Art Work, Embroidery, Painting, 
Carving, and the whole range of min~*r arts. Lit- 
erary and Art News with excellent BookeReviews. 
**A National Authority.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 
ART WORK MANUALS—ILLUsTRATED—on spe- 

cial subjects. Price 35 centa each, in stamps, post- 

free. Send for circular. Subscription to the 
series of 12, $3. Also my LEAFLETS fiom the 

Art interchange. No. 1, ‘‘ Silk Rage Derteine:; ” Non. 

creens.” Price 10 cents. AME AN ETCH- 

TINGS. to appear twice a wionth, $10 a oo 50 cents 

a number. Send for circular. Discount to clubs. 

Agents wanted. Ad 


THE ART INTERCHANGE PUBLISHING CO. 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Bibliotheca Curiosa. S°* Sanda 


STANDARD 
Old English Beoks. Last importation 
ALMER'S, 784 Sixth Kvente, | above 44th St, 


COURSE IN ORATORY. 
ee _ ELOCUTION. 


Oratory. TERARY COURSE, 


For public speakers, readers, smal and the profes- 
sional and general student. ‘Next term opens Feb.6 
60-page Catalogue on ap plication to National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 
EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pl., N. Y. 














RS. 8. L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 





RK. CHICAGA, 
° "> -schooi =: Mo Litra- 
UK Sis pen dios, Sane 
New-Y ° 


for circular. 


The Triple Comparison 
| for Sunday-Schools. 


Gospel of Mark. 


| The King gemeo Version: 

| Rev iston;: 

American Version ; 
In Paratlel Coluwmna, 

Tue 8. S. Lessons For 1882 and CHRONOLOGICAL 
InvEx of events in the Life of Christ also given. 
Crown Octavo, 100 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

*,” Specimen sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


- _Park Place. New York. 


|G. P. Putnam’s Sons, | 


27 & 29 West 23d st., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Suicide, Studies on its Philosophy, Causes, 
and Prevention. By JamesJ.O'Dea, M.D. 8vo, 
cloth, extra ------------------ $2.75. 

Comprises a careful historical summary of the 
teachings and doctrines which have had an influence 
on suicide, and of the laws in regard to it which 
have been enacted from the earliest periods to the 
present time; an investigation into the sev- 
eral classes of causes, mental and physical, 
of suicide, and a careful consideration of the 
measures, legal, moral and med'cal, employed or to 
be recommended for its prevention. 


The Origin and Crowth of Relig- 
ion 4+ Illustrated by The History of In- 
dian Buddhism. By 7. W.kKuys Davins. 
Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1881. 8vo. $2.50, 


Opium-Smoking in America and 
China. By W. H. hanz, M.D. A careful 
study of the prevalence and spread of the vice, 
and of its immediate and remote effects, moral, 
physiological and financial), upon the individual 
and the nation, 12mo, cloth, $1. 

First Book of Knowledge. By Prof. 
Fredk. Guthrie. A volume planned to give in clear 
and comprehensive shape the first information 
that is required by children concerning the nature 
and use of the common objects about them. 16mo, 
cloth, extra. $1. 

A new and enlarged edition of 

The Comprehensive Atlas ©f Modern, 
Historical, ( lasricai, and bhyrical Geography, com- 
prising 130 maps, with very full descriptive letter- 
press and index containing upward of 50,C00 names, 
folio, half morocco extra, $25. ‘ Characterized by 
fullness of information and excellence of work- 
manship. The maps are so clear that he who 
runs may read.”—[{London Times. 

Lately published. 

Authors and Authorship. By Wx. 
SHEPARD. lémo. Cloth, extra gilt top, $1.25. 





“A volume of special interest to beginners in 
literature, treating of the profession of literature, 
ita struggles, temptations, drawbacks and advan- 
tages, the relations of authors, editors and pub- 
lishers, &c., &c. A curious and interesting vol- 
ume,”—[{N. Y. Mail and Express. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., N. Y. 
AND ALL DEALERS, 


List of latest sahil ations sent on application. 


] | ns xX ~— . 
VOCAL ECHOES. 
($1.00.) A new collection of three-part songs for 
Female Voices. By W. O. Perkins. New and 
fine music; 142 octavo pages. Piano accompani- 
ment. Valuable book for Seminaries and Female 
Colleges. Music by Smart, Hatton, Cherubini, 
Glover and others. 


PAPION 


the Dest quality. 
Choirs. 


THE NEW OPERAS sia‘ iste ae: 
mand, as they contain nearly ali ine popalar airs of 
the day. Send $1 and receive BY KETURN 
MAIL vocal scores of ** Patience,” ** Pirates,” “Sor- 
cerer,” ** Musketeers,” or* Infanta’s Dolls.” Send 
50 cts. for * Olivette,” “ Mascot,” or * Pinafore.” 
Or send 50 cents for Instrumental arrangement of 
“Mascot,” * Olivetie,” ‘ Billee Taylor,” * Pa- 
tience” and “ Pirate.s” 
THE HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS 

Of DITSON & CO. are standard and valuable 
throughout the year, Every lover of really good 
music should possess a copy of BEAUTIES OF 
aa” SONG ($2), or Norway Music Album 
($2.5v). 

Send $2, and receive for a whole year the weekly 
Musical RECORD, with 350 pages of music, besides 
ail the news. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York, 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
50 with name itc. SNOW & CO. Meriden, Conn. 





's CHURCH COMPOSI: 
($2.0u.) py J. 0. DD. burker. 
For Quartet or we 








ASSACHUSETTS, 
shire Co. 
ELMW0OOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. Fhe Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edu- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seam so well 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patron 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Mesars. Samuel and 


Lanesboro, Berk- 





Carver Remington, Lion, N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN _ UNION. 





Den apeuiiniaiionuas naman 





= 
Farm and Garder, 
One object of The Christian Union is to Gos- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the beneysit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
tights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A, GARFIELD. 


NEATNESS ON THE FARM. 

On the road between my home, in the 
country, and the village where I go to 
trade, is one of the largest and best farms 
in the neighborhood. Itssoilis rich, and 
its location is unexceptionable. But, for 
all that, we never take visitors to see it 
when we are showing them the model 
farms of this locality. A passing glance, 
as we drive by, seems to satisfy them 
and they never ask to stop. The reason 
for this is, the man who owns what might 
be the finest farm in this whole section 
of country is a sloven. He does not 
take pride in making his place pleasant | 
and attractive as well as productive. 
The fences are almost useless, for so 
thick a crop of bushes has grown up 
along them that if they were to be re- 
moved entirely but few cattle would ever 
break through. Blackberry and su- 
mach bushes are entangled with thistles 
and mulleins, and year by year they en- 
croach on the field. 


if the farmer would only set about it and | 
cut down the bushes. If you will take | 


your pencil and estimate how much soil | ¢, the pest results. 


is thus given up to these intruders ona 
farm of 160 acres, in which four fields, | 
representing at least half the farm, are 
bordered inthis way, you will begin to 
understand how much this man loses 
every year by allowing the bushes to 
cumber the soil. And, in addition to 
this loss of the use of the soil, the slov- 
enly appearance of them, which detracts 
from the value of the place, should be} 
counted in. And it is not about the 
fences alone that-these bushes are suf- 
fered to grow. Every stump has acircle 
of shrubbery about it, growing larger 
and more aggressive yearly. 

Why he does not cut them down I do 
not know. He isa good farmer, in many 
ways. He raises good crops, and is 
making money. But he does not seem 
to care much about how his farm looks. 
Whenever he builds a new fence he sets 
the posts, and nails on the boards, and 
that is the end of it. He never takes the 
trouble to go over his work with the saw | 
and make the posts of uniform length. 
Some stick up a foot or two above the 
top board and some do net, and this 
ragged look is anything but pleasing. 
The labor of sawing them off evenly is 
considerable, of course, but by doing it | 
the job has a neat and finished appear- | 
ance, and the eye is not offended. If this 
is not done you feel, every time you see 
it, that something happened which pre- 
vented the man’s finishing his undertak- 
ing, and you wish he would find time to 
complete it. 

It is just as easy to make a neat-look- 
ing shed as it is to make a botchy-look- 
ing one. But some farmers seem to 
think that a shed is a shed, no matter 
how it looks, and it would be foolish to 
attempt to make it look well. I claim 
that every building on the farm should 
be made to look as well as possible. It 


| 





is not necessary to expend much money; 


to secure this end. It requires little but 
good taste. If you are going to builda 
house, and don't know how to build 
what you want, you tell your carpenter, 
or your architect, what your plans are in 
a general way, and he attends to the 
details. You trust to his good judgment | 
and his sense of the fitness of things. | 
If you are going to have a barn or a shed 
built, let him exercise his taste on it. 


| &@ manner as to make them give the greatest 


quantity of milk with the greatest profit. 
milk in abundance and of a good quality. 


There is a space of | furnish in suitable proportions all the ele- 
at least ten feet between the plowed | ™ents necessary to produce the best milk; 


land and the fence, which might be used | “8° 
guard well against anything that will taint the 


{ milk or butter. 


clean, warm apartment by themselves; let 


see fit, but don’t think, till you have in-| NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL-FRUIT 


quired into the matter, that a neat, at- 
tractive barn costs so very much more 


than one of the old square, box-like | that spreads very rapidly if not checked, and 
things we are so accustomed to seeing, | it sometimes exists almost unobserved in the 
gardens of those who are ignorant of what it 
It isn’t so much a matter of expense | is, and of the means for its prevention. I 
know of several gardens in this neighborhood 
wherein are trees that are perfectly disgust- 


for it doesn’t. 


as of taste. One woman will make a 
dress and look like a guy in it, while 
another will take the same ‘material and 
fashion one eut of it that will look fit for 
the parlor. 
is, one woman has taste, the other has 
not. I believe in making the farm a 
pleasant thing to look at. 


orderly and neat.—[Farmer’s Review 
FROM THE MAIL. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. ] 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

As Iam areader of your department, I feel 
impelled to tell, in a word or two about cows, 
the results of my own experience. 

No animal on the farmer’s premises pays 
better for good keeping than the cow. 

Cows purchased from rich lands seldom do 
well on poor soils. 

One cow, well fed, will produce as much 
milk as two carelessly treated; the former 
will be kept at a profit, the latter at a loss. 

The best economy is to keep cows in such 


Carrots and other roots cause cows to give 


One kind of forage, even the best, may not 
refore, give a large variety of food, but 


Pure water at regular intervals is essential 


Cows which are near calving should be fed 
with substantial food and lodged in some 


their drink be lukewarm for a day or two 
after calving. 

Great milkers pay as they go, but seldom 
carry much flesh on their bones. It is not 
good policy to allow a cow to lose a single 
pound of flesh ; it costs money, and will cost 
more to replace it. 

Cows seldom yield their milk kindly to a 
person who is not gentle with them. 

Cleanliness in the dairy is sometimes classed 
among the cardinal virtues. 

VETERAN FARMER. 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR TOOLS. 

In a majority of cases it is the full intention 
of the farmer to put away any tool or ma- 
chine being used as soon as he is done with it; 
but when the work is finished, whatever is 
being used is left until a more convenient 
tinie to put it away. Time passes and still it is 
not done, and finally it is neglected altogether, 
or left so long that much injury is done. 
Many farmers when asked to subscribe for a 
good agricultural paper will plead poverty, 
when at the same time plows, harrows, culti- 





| vators and other tools are left in the field, or 
| piled in the fence corner or some other out-of- 


the-way place, there to remain till wanted next 
year. The loss by such practices amounts to 
enough in one year, in many cases, to pay for 
one copy each of half the agricultural papers 
published in the country. It is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see in many parts of our coun- 
try, and especially in the West, wagons, 
sleighs, mowers and reapers and much other 
valuable machinery left to their chances with 
the other less valuable farm implements. 
Winter is now upon us, and spring, with all 
its cares and rush of work, will shortly be 
here, finding many farmers unprepared for 
its appearance. Everything used about the 
farm should be critically examined, and 
wherever a nut is off, a bolt lost, or any de- 
ficiency whatever, it should be repaired at 
once, and then everything carefully stored 
away in some good dry place. 

| It costs very little to prepare a place where 
everything used about the ‘arm can be stored 


manent building cannot be made make a tem- 
porary one, and use it until something better 





You can restrict him in expense, if you 


[Indiana Farmer. 





T 1iff of this disease is somewhat uncertain. Some 
he reason of the difference very trustworthy authorities state that itis a 


This can only | imperfect circulation of sap in the same man- 
be done by keeping every thing about it| ner as the gum is developed. It is not caused 
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FARMS. 
The Black Knot on the plum tree is a disease 


ing by reason of the warty excrescences with 
which they are covered. I believe the cause 


fungous growth starting from beneath the 
bark; others believe that it comes from an 


by insects, as has sometimes been thought. for 
the first stages of the disease take place be- 
neath the bark where not accessible to insects. 
It is especially prevalent on the Damson 
plum and Morello cherry. The black knots 
can best be seen at this season, while the foli- 


has since had a permanent customer. Had 
he been more sharp than wise he might have 
succeeded in shoving off a lot of inferior 
fruit, or he might have ‘‘deaconed” each 
barrel—to use an old New-England phrase— 
by putting the best at the ends; but he would 
hardly have risked his address, and he cer- 
tainly would not have heard agreeably from 
the purchaser. 


—Farmers, take care of your wives! The 


famer with his active out-door life can digest 
almost anything, and often thrives on a 
wretched diet, but the wife and daughters, 
living too much indoors, grow pale and dys- 
peptic on the same fare. They need to learn 
and practice the pedestrian habits of the 
women of England. More out-door exercise 
would promote the health and prolong the 
lives of American women. Though dyspepsia 
stands third on the list of diseases among 
farmers, it is the first in its prevalence among 
their wives and daughters. 


—The decay of wood embedded in the earth 


age is off the trees, and the only effectual is very difficult toguard against; but accord- 
remedy is to cut off all infected branches two | ing to the ‘‘Farmer’s Gazette” (Dublin) a 
or three inches below the knots. When the | simple precaution, costing neither movey nor 


protuberances are on large limbs, the diseased 


labor, wiil increase the durability of posts 


portion should be cut cleanly away until the | put in the ground by fifty percent. This is 
sound healthy wood is reached, and the|Simply by taking care that the wood is in- 
wounds then covered with a solution of shellac | Verted—i. e., placed in the opposite direction 
dissolved in alcohol. The portion cut away | to that in which it grew. Experiments have 
should be burned. The following season the | Proved that oak posts putin the ground in 
trees may be earefully examined from time to | the same position as that in which they grew, 


time, and if any fresh eruptions take place 


top upwards, were rotten in twelve years, 


should be immediately cut away. 


The pruning of grape vines with us is done 


without danger of rust and decay. If a per- | 


ean be provided. It will pay. System and | a request for a report from the purehaser of 
care will soon enable any one to acquire the | their condition when opened and the satisfac- 
habit of putting everything in its place when | tion they gave. He had no idea of their des- 
notin use. As soon as any implement, tool | tination, but it so happened that the lot went 
or machine is done with, even if it has to be | abroad and into the hands of a dealer near 
| used again in a few days, take it right to the | Liverpool, who was so much pleased with 
place prepared for it, and there let it remain, | their quality and condition thathe wrote to the 
out of the sun and raiv, until needed again.— 


while their neighbors, cut from the same tree, 
and placed top downwards in the soil, showed 
no signs of decay for several years after- 


at this time. It is a very simple operation, | yo.a. The theory is that the capillary tubes 


requiring only good judgment and some 


in the tree are so adjusted as to oppose the 


- rledve 2 i * vine 7 sos : 
knowledge of the habits of the vine. Any | rising of moisture when the wood is inverted. 
system of training may be adopted, but the | his is a curious suggestion, and worth try- 


design should be to cover every part of the ing if one has the patience to await the re- 
trellis with bearing wood, and to have a free | .1)¢. 


open exposure to the sun and air. The fruit 
is borne on shoots produced from buds on the 
previous year’s wood. With this fact in 
mind, therefore, it is easy to prune so as to 
produce the result desired. In addition to 
this winter pruning, it is necessary that the 
vines be gone over during the summer, the 
superfluous buds rubbed off, andthe fruit 
branches pinched at the second leaf beyond 
the two bunches of grapes which is about all 
that each shoot should be permitted to bear. 


The Spring Catalogues of leading nursery- 
men will probably soon be issued, and they 
generally contain much useful information, 
and in most cases trustworthy descriptions of 
the varieties offered. It is desirable to obtain 
these early, study them carefully, and make 
such selections as are suited to the need of 
those about to plant. The man who plants 
for home consumption does not want varie- 
ties devoid of fine flavor, however valuable 
they may be on account of firmness, hardi- 
ness, and other market qualifications, and on 
the other hand the grower for profit cannot 
afford to plant kinds which are not firm and 
productive no matter how excellentin quality. 
Many promising novelties in small fruits will, 
doubtless, be offered the coming spring. and 
it is only by testing them on different soils 
and locations that an idea of their real value 
can be arrived at. It was in this way that 
the extraordinary merits of the Bidwell 
strawberry aud Cuthbert raspberry were dis- 
covered and made known. Iam aware that 
agreat many growers, and especially those 
who grow largely for market, are very shy of 
investing in what are termed novelties, leay- 
ing it for others, more enterprising, to first 
test them and make known the results; but 
although there are, and always will be, many 
new kinds that prove absolutely worthless, it 
should be remembered that the standard 
varieties of the present day, which are now 
grown so profitably, were once novelties, and 
only after careful testing and observation in 
the hands of enterprising mer reached the 
high position they very justly hold. 

H. G. Corney. 

CoRNWALL-ON-Hvupson, N, Y. 








SUGGESTIONS. 
—Anexchange tells astory of asquare Maine 
farmer which is well worth reading. Five 
years ago this farmer sold his apple crop to a 
traveling buyer; he selected and packed the 
| fruit most carefully, and put into each barrel 
a slip containing his name and address, with 





| 


grower to offer to take his next crop directly ; 


—Make your homes pleasant. So many 
farmers’ homes are bare of all that has a 
tendency to make life pleasant that it isa 
wonder how the boys and girls stay in them 
aslong as they do. What good does the 
farmer expect to gain from hoarded wealth ? 
He need not expend very much in making 
his home cheerful. A few dollars will buy 
pictures which will make the walls bright, 
and give sunshine when the sky is overcast. 
A few dollars will buy papers and books 
from which food for the mind can be ob- 
tained, and every man ought to be as glad to 
see the minds of his children growing and ex- 
panding as he is to see the development of 
their physical system. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For loss of appetite, sleeplessness, etc. 
Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
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LOT'S forsale. *‘ Real Estate Review,” 
formation mafied to any address. GUIDE 
Boox, with Maps of Va. and Richmond, 60 cents. 
Stamps taken. Come South NOW and esc ape qoia 
Winter. H. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va 


Embalming Funeral Flowers, 


Any lady or gentleman can make good incomes, at 
their own homes, atabove business. Nocanvassing. 
Send stamp for circular to D. GRINTON, 67 Chip- 
pewa Street, Buffalo, N 

—_ name of paper where you saw this advertise- 
men 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable, It takes strong anti- 























this offer was accepted, and the wise grower | monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 
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Financial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK. 


The rates for shipment of breadstuffs 
and general produce to the seaboard from 
the Western centers are now lower than 
they were ever known before. This is 
due to continued conflict between the 
trunk-line railways. The settlement of 
this conflict seems now to be a long way 
off. Vanderbilt, at the meeting held some 
two weeks or more ago, submitted, as we 
before mentioned, a proposition that the 
difficulty, which centers on the question 
of differential rates between the four 
trunk lines on freight between Chicago 
and the seaboard, should be left to arbi- 
tration. This method of adjustment of 
differences having been the usual one 
between these lines, it would seem to be 
a fair one, which should command the as- 
sent of all parties. The proposition, 
however, was rejected, and nothing re- 
mains but for the corporations interested 
to fight the question by competition for 
business to the bitterend. The prospects 
of a disastrous result to all concerned 
may deter the managers of these com- 
panies from geing to an extreme. The 
burden of rejecting the proposal for an 
arbitration is said to rest on President 
Roberts, of the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad Company. 

The year closes on a very mild winter, 
thus far. It will be remembered that 
last year, at this time, the railway com- 
panies, East and West, were laboring 
under enormous expense accounts oc- 
casioned by the great volume of snow 
that blockaded their travel to such an ex- 
tent as to practically stop railway traffic 
for weeks in some sections. This was 
considered almost a disaster to railway 
interests, and checked for some time 
speculations and investments in rail- 
way securities. The open winter which 
we are now having, and which promises 
to continue, must therefore be a very fa- 
vorable element in the prosperity cof 
carrying companies, tending to reduce 
running expenses to the minimum and 
insuring a better net result for the winter 
months than last year. This fact must 
be taken into account in estimates on the 
business of this year compared with’ the 
year past. We certainly have a small- 
er crop to move, and we have a railway 
war, both facts telling against railway 
prosperity; but the natural growth of 
business and the heavy reduction in ex- 
penses may counterbalance the other un- 
favorable conditions. It is true there- 
fore this season that, up to the close 
of the year, the leading roads, not includ- 
ing the trunk lines East and West, have 
made the best showing, in the aggregate, 
of their earnings that ever was made,and 
that, too, after making allowance for the 
increase in mileage. This has proved 
true of the very roads in Western sec- 
tions that it was supposed would show a 
heavy decrease of receipts on account of 
a light crop. 

We sometimes forget that for 1881 we 
have received on our shores about 700,- 
000 emigrants from other nations, the 
large proportion of whom were of unusu- 
al intelligence and industrious people, 
who sought homes in the West almost 
imme tiately on their arrival here. This 
influx of population is an immense source 
of wealth, both for the means which they 
bring and for the labor and enterprise 
which they contribute to our growth and 
wealth. The tide of emigration seems 
still increasing. 

The Bank statement for the week indi- 
cates a marked change from any recent 
one in the conditions for money in our 
markets. It shows #9,000,000 and over 
increase in deposits, made up of over 
$3,000,000 specie, about $7,000,000 in 
legal-tenders, and the rest in national 
bank notes ; the two last probably repre- 
senting, nearly, the influx of money 
from Western sources. The increase in 
the reserve is over $2,000,000, notwith- 
standing the heavy increase in deposits, 


which constitute a liability. We believe | 
that this increase is decisive of easy 
money here for months to come. The 
rate is now 4 to5 percent. The stock 
market is strong. 








TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE Cv. 

The thirty-sixth semi-annual statement 
of the Traveler’s Insurance Company, 
which will be found in another column, 
is a strong and satisfactory one, and 
confirms the high position which the 
company now holds in financial circles. 
The statement shows total assets amount- 
ing to a sum of over six millions, and 
liabilities eggregating only four and a 
half millions, which leaves a surplus, as 
regards policy-holders, of one and a half 
millions. The report also gives some in- 
teresting statistics on the condition of 
the accident department of the company. 
The total number of accident claims paid 
in 1881 was 15,890, and the amount paid 
was 714,008.16. Our readers cannot fail 
to see from such an array of figures that 
the dangers from accidents are so great 
and frequent that every man ought to 
protect himself, as far as that is possible, 
pecuniarily ; and that, such being the 
case, ‘‘The Travelers” is one of the 
most reliable and remunerative com- 
panies in which to insure. 





Banking and Financial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake aad Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohie and its allied 
lines west, southwest ar i northwest. 

The company are now ‘ady to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
‘82,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J, & W SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
a 


8, 

PAYAELE IN PART OF THE WORLD. 
Whnstere of uoneg on ) EK, “s 
LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
ard and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 

Dr. O. AUG. GREGURY, 
% West Thirty-fifth Street. 
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OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1882. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ASSETS, 
706 29 


Real estate, ° 99, 
330, 361 22 


Cash on band and in bank, 
Loans en bond and mo 
Interest on loans accrue 


age, real estate, 1,893, 163 29 
47,383 34 
316, 483 18 
60, 006 89 


but not due, 
Loans on collateral security, . . 
Deferred Life premiums, A ; . 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 
policies < ° . ° . ° 
United States governmen! bonds, A 
State, county, and municipal bonds, . 





Railroad stocks and bonds, 948, 866 00 
Bank stocks, ‘ ° ° . 756, 222 
Hartford Clty Gas Light Co. stock, 17,400 00 

Total Assets, > ° . B6, 114,502 7% 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserved four per cent., Life depart 
ment, ° P . F ‘. ° $3, 746, 721 50 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident dp't 578, 696 30 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities, ° ° . ° 


Total liabilities, 


273, 097. 0 
84,598, 514 80 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, 1.515, 987 90 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 188i. 
Lirg DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1881, F 1,79 

Whole number of Life Policies in force, ‘ 12, 55 

Gain in Life Policies in force, ° ° . 64 

Amount of Life Insurance in force, $20, 511, 522 « 

Gain in amount in force in 1881, $1, 412, 883 ( 

Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,802, 686 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1881, 97, 564 
Gain in Policies over 1880, ‘ 2 F ° 24, 324 
Gain in Premiums over 1880, ° P 8406, 969 3 
Whole number Accident Policies written, 743, 334 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1881, 5, 

Amount Accident Claims pad in 1881, 714, O08. 1¢ 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 69, 258 
Whole amount Accicent Claims paid, $4, 695, 809.97 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, $6, 498, 496 85 


JAS. G, BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwakp V. Preston, Sup’t of Agencies. 
G. P. Davis, D., Medical Examiner. 
J.B. Lewis, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
Wm. J. Lewis, M. D., Consulting Surgeon. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager 


A POPULAR INVESTMENT 


$2,500,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed 


PREFERRED RAILWAY STOCK. 


50,000 SHARES 


OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 
CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA 
and CAROLINA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


of the par yalue of $100 per sharc, are offered 
by the undersigned at $50 per share, with guarantec 
by the MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said 
subecription price for six years, payable semi- 
annually, January and July, at and by the said 
Mutual Trust Company in New York City 
and its agencies, 

The CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railroad, with its connections, wil make an AIR 
LINE from CINCINNATI to CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, starting at WADSBORO’, 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northwest through 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO and JEFFERSON, 
North Carolina, through MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA to CHAR- 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles. The whole distance through a section of 
the country rich in agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducts, such as coal, iron, copper, cotton, tobacco, 
corn and wheat. The gross earnings of the road, 
when finished, will average over TEN THOUSAND 
($10,000) DOLLARS per mile. This will give gross 
earnings of three millions ($3,000,000) doliars per 
year which wil! yield large and remunerative divi- 
dends to the stockholders. 

Subscriptions to the stock will be receiveg at che 
— of the Company, 39 Broadway, New York, or 
»”y the = ae 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 


No. 115 Broadway, New York. 





Full information will be sent on application to the 





Barbers Improved Bit Brace. 


This Braee has always stoed highest in the 
market, but some recent improvements have 
made it absolutely perfect, so that no other 


Brace competes with it at all. 

Hereafter every Bit Brace found in any mar- 
ket with Jaws as shown in the above cut, and 
bearing our name, will be made of Rolled Steel 
heavily Nickel Plated. The Head is of Lig- 
numvite, and the Revolving Hand Piece of 
Rosewood. The Jaws are of forged and tem- 
pered Steel, and will adapt themselves to any 
shape tool-tang, round, square or flat, and hold 
it perfectly without any fitting, When made 
with a Ratchet Attachment it will bore in places 
where there is not room to revolve the Sweep, 
a slight back and forth motion driving the bit 
in or out. We formerly used Iron Jaws, which 
wore out. All such we will now replace with 
Steel, sending them by mail prepaid on posntgs 
of 25 cents. They are all one size and will fit 
any Brace which we ever made. Our Braces 
are for sale by nearly all Hardware Dealers. 
Those who do not have them in stock will fur- 
nish them if requested. Price from $1.75 to 
$3.% each. Many Braces are sold for less 
money, but this is the only Steel Brace in the 
market, and one of them is worth six of any 
other kind. 

We fully guarantee every Brace to be as 
herein stated. : 

Save this notice, as it may not appear again. 


° Millers Falls Co.,_, 
74 Chambers St., NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
to Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Oompanies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corducted for 
States, Counties, Towns and Cities, and for Railroad 
Companies and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES en Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS 
iT B 7, Pala (Hotel (550) 
te uce te . 
= ale pelawin = G0) Pa, 
Sv }; 8. Custom How 
4 Post Office, 50), N. cm 
4 Boston City Hospitii 2, 
= TIntant Asylug3 
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Jennings“ Sanitary 
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|| ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE | 
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THIS SILK HASA SOFT FINISH; | 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 

IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 
BOTH IN COLOR 








FINE 


SS _ se 
Samples of Florence Knitting Silk avd Ive 
trated Book of Rules for us nz, sent on rer e8 tof 3- 








company. 


centstamp. Nonotuck Silk Co.,Florence, Mass. 
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We have 
MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORI 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Ve o 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 
America, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, 


Scaumueseeppe’ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
eas FREE 


advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to teil 


S, giver us 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


the public. Thirty year 
such knowledge as to enable ux to judge not on! 


“/* 
prienceas PRACTICAL 
: what are 
etable crops (whether for Private or Commercial Gardening), but also to thor- 

reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the 


largest in 
employing an average of seventy men throughout the yo, 
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Boetron Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

Curoago OrricE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. | 





Tue BROOKLYN PEOPLE will next week en- | 
joy an admirably arranged Institute under | 
direction of the Brooklyn Sunday-school | 
Union. It will open on Monday evening the | 
16th inst. and continue afternoons and even- | 
ings through Thursday. Among the lectur- 
ers and instructors are Rev. Drs. John Hall, 
C. H. Fowler and A. F. Schaufiler of this 
city; P. 8. Henson, of Philadelphia; R. R. 
Meredith, of the famous Bible class at Music 
Hall, Boston; Cuyler, Pentecost and Crafts 
of Brooklyn; Rev. Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. C. 
B. Stout of New Jersey. The “‘ primary in- 
structors” will be Mrs. Alden (‘‘ Pansy”) of 
New Jersey, and Mrs. Crafts of Brooklyn; 
while Rev. J. A. Worden of Philadelphia will 
be the conductor. On Tuesday evening a 
concert will be given by the Fisk University 
Jubilee singers; and at the other sessions the 
music will be under direction of Mr. Henry 
Camp, of Plymouth Church. The expense of 
the Institute will exceed $1,000, and an ad- 
mission fee of $1.00 for course tickets, 50 
cents for Tuesday evening and 25 cents for 
the other evenings, with a small sum for 
afternoons, will be charged. The Hanson 
Place Baptist Church will seat 1,500 people, 
but will be found none too large for this In- 
stitute. 





‘“‘No man is born into the world whose 
work ie not born with him.” | 
Few Hovses, in any ee of business, have 
extended their trade all over the entire coun- 
as have D. M. Ferry & Co., the celebrated | 
seedsmen, of Detroit, Mich. They furnish | 
employment to about one thousand persons, 
and keep sixty commercial travelers on the 
road looking after their interests. They grow 
on their own Seed Farms a very large propor- 
tion of the seeds they sell, which is probably 
one of the principal reasons why their goods 
are held in such high esteem all over the land. 
We would advise all our readers seeking in- | 
formation regarding seeds, to send and pro- 
cure a copy of their new and beautiful “Seed 

Annual” for 1882. 

‘Frugality is founded on the principle 
that all riches have limits.” 

THOSE OF OUR READERS who are interested 
in horticulture and flower-gardening should 
at least consult the advertisement which ap- 
pears iv another column, and see a sample copy 
of ‘The American Garden,” one of the 
best of our horticultural exchanges. It has 
been heretofore published as a quarterly by 
B. K. Bliss & Sons of this city, but beginning 
with the January number they will issue it as 
amonthly. It is well printed, well edited, and 
well worth reading. 

‘‘He seldom lives frugally who lives by 
chance.” 





THE JUBILEE SINGERS OF THE Fisk UNI- 
VERSITY will give a series of concerts in 
Chickering Hall, in this city, commencing 
January 16th. Several years ago they raised 
enough money by their singing to found the 
University at Nashville, Tenn. Since then 
they have been giving concerts all over the 
eountry, and also in Europe, where they have 
been received by the crowned heads and no- 
bility. They have rich musical voices and 
give their hearers a lively idea of the old 
plantation Negro melodies. 


** Diligence is the mother of good luck.”’ 


A WonrpgerFvuL Gymnasium, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


Means are always in our power; ends are 
very seldom so.” 


Y. M. U. C. A. 

We are glad to make the gratuitous an- 
nouncement that the Hon. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, the eloquent United States District 
Attorney, of this city, will deliver a eulogy 
on President Garfield on Monday evening, | ty. 
January 16th, in the Broadway Tabernacle, 





| cated to their service. 
| vocal and instrumental music, and we advise 


the benefit of the Young Men’s Union Chris- 


tian Association (colored) of this city, who 
; are making strenuous efforts, that deserve 
| success, to purchase a building to be dedi- 
There will be good 


all who can to go, both because the evening 


| will be an interesting one and because the 
| cause is worthy. The tickets are fifty cents 


each. 


Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN Co. 


At the great Italian Industrial Exhibition 
| just closing in Milan, Italy, the highest 
awards for musical instruments, a@ silver 
| medal and diploma, were taken by an Ameri- 
|can manufacturer, the Mason & Hamlin Or 
| gan Company, whose cabinet organs were 
judged to be so superior that they were the 
only reed organs of any manufacture, Euro- 
pean or American, which were awarded a 
medal. It is a great honor to these makers 
that in Italy itself, the very home of music, 
their organs should receive such distinction. 
They excited much interest among musicians, 
and were by special order repeatedly exhibited 
to the Royal Court by Carlo Ducci, the dis- 
tinguished artist of Rome.—[Evening Mail. 


Ir 1s THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY to wait until 
you are in bed with disease you may not get 
over for months, when you can be cured dur- 
ing the early symptoms by Parker's Ginger 
Tonic. We have known the sickliest families 
made the healthiest by a timely use of this 
pure medicine. ree 


DESERVING ARTICLES ARE ALWAYS APPRE- 
CIATED.— The exceptional cleanliness of 
Parker’s Hair Balsam makes it popular. 
Gray hairs are impossible with its occasional 
use. 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1882 Tue Living Acz enters upon its 152d 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yearly. It me in an inexpensive forn con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, —_ froahnees, 
owing to its weekly issue, and 
completeness attempted by no other putt ck 
best Eseays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and = 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, P 
Scientific, * Biographical, Historical and Pouities 
Information, m the entire body of Bolioal 
Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore poveeates: a ev 
reader, as the only satief: snd OOM, COM- 

PLETE c compilation of jan a ind spensable current 
ieture dadeepenten because it embraces the 
productions of the 


Ablest Living Writers 


in all branches of mee — Yi) Science, Poliacs and 











** No other other cum ccanpare with Tue Liv- 
ne Ace in in and value A veritable the- 
saurus of e best work of the most celebrated writers 
i : . Science, politics and art.”—{Boston 

Traveler. 


**It wuppticn a better compendium of current dis- 
nformation and investigation, and gives a 
ae ter amount and variety of reading-matter, which 
t is well worth while to read, than any other publi- 
cation. "—[{Boston Jo’ 
** No reader who makes himself familiar with ite 
contents can | means of a sound literary cult- 
ure.”—{New York Tribune. 


** An indispensable visitor.”"—{New Yerk ‘Obser- 


a It is sable inevery household where any 
pitemnyt f 4 to ra up ith the current thought 
It be compilation of 
what ‘e best “in ‘the Iteratur the day, whether 
y ridiciemor are. 
science, polities, ony, cridcism or art.”—{Hart- 
or 
a ae contarns not only the vy solid literature, but 
also the waxiel shories of the day. Its 


are toeient to Aa any reader abreast wi 
best peinged thoughts of the pest of our coutemporary 


** The al 


Seow of no investment of es 
be found \here.. e innow 0 er no oo investment c of raicht 
dollars in 


worid of literature that eld equal 
sack : Lae igh nf 

oe it. enables its readers to keep f fully of the 
best ature of sf 


ught and liter: civilization .—[{Pitts- 

“Tt a weekiy pubtoation, compamntively 

speaking, yu "—{[Oom 
mercial Ravertiser, 

* As a necessity as ever. "—{The Advance, 
va oldest and best.”—{Courier-Journal, Louis- 
** The best and cheapest "Ferontors in America.”— 

(Ev ical Ch ‘oronto. 


tox e108 age SV Age and sh She, of, 
** Bazar" eee for ; ony 
i) tor ae tas Monthly, Eand, on 


"ow athe time to eabecrbe beginning with the 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








1807. 


Established 75 Years. 


1882. 


COW PERTHW ALT & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets. 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 





Geese Feathers. 





Parlor. Chamber and Dining Room Suits. 
Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, eto, 


Pure Curied Hair Mattresses, Live 





also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
pment and Duster Work, which will be fully warranted. Reade terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & c CO., 153, 155 & 157 C bathaw st., N.Y. 





1839. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


1881. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
seleeted Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. | 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 


LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OCORNICES, 
SHADES, | 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES, | 
HARDENBERCH a Co. 











‘ ME (AMAKER BROWN | 


wv oe | 
oe for Men orBoys 

iB ether ready-made or made 
Bo weer, do not fail to 








Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 Nassau Street, 

Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 

All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gitlott’s, Perry's, Spencerian, 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 





CATARRH yee ogee ses” gy 


MILLER & KITZMILLER, Piqua, Onro. 


Se | SUPRA OH, Willamsbursh, Mo¥. 


Those answering an Advertisement wil’ 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 

















Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, for 


Address. ‘LITTELL & CO., Boston. | 








Advertisement in the Christian Union. 





“New 
ASY 
V orn kine 


REMINGTON” 


‘Silem 


‘Tue 


"SEWING MACHINE. 


Adapted to all kinds of work, and 
every Machine guaranteed, 
Address, for Illustrated Catalogue, Sewing Mae 

chine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is made Perfectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT FIt- 






TING corset known. 
Is Approved by the Best 
Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers 


; <3 PRICE BY MAIT, 81 50. 
4, ¢& ot cinkY Lady Agents wanted. 
Vana es oR Manufactured by 

AR 
woney REFUNDED F OXaW hates NEE 


Amateur Photography 


The most delightful, instructive and profit 
able « tthe Arts is easily mastered by use of 
the complete Dry Plate Outfit and instruc- 
tions furnished with 
. Walker's Pocket Cameras. 

Send ten cents for sample photograph and 
catalogue. 

WM. H. WALKER, 

Rochester, N. ¥ 


co., 





Box A 200, 


The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


This usefuland elegant 










best Dictionary in the 
world. Superbly bound 
in cloth and gilt. Ir 
CONTAINS EVERY 


















+ Spelling and 
pronounciation anda 
vast amount of absolute 
necessary informa 
tion upon Science, 
Mythology, Biography, 
wm American Histo ory, Laws 
te.. being a perfect 
ibrary of Reference. 
A Webster's Dictionary 
costs $9.00, and the 
American Pop- 
ular Dictionary 
costs only $4, “Werth 
ten times the money 
—N. Y. Times- e 
have never peen fog 
equal either in price, finish or conutents."—Chris. Adve 

“A perfect Dictionary and library of reference--Lestic's i ae 
News, N. One copy of the American Popular Dictionary 
(illustrated), the greatest and best book ever publisket, post 
paid to any address on receipt of $ yp feeey satis sfaction 
guaranteed, Two maples postpaid >. erat once. 
This offer is good for 60 days only, and OF never be 

again. Money may be sent at our risk ina pain le whet 


World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 

This wonderful book is the 
cheapest Dictionary published. 
The information it contains is 
worth many times the amuont 
asked for it, and should be in 
the possession of everybody. 
With this book in the library 
for reference, many other much 
more expensive works can be 
dispensed with, and ignorance 
of his country, history, business, 
laws, etc., is inexcusable in any 
man. Note the price, $1, post- 
paid, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Jan. 12, 1882, 





MEMORABLE Hovsas. I[n1866 the Society 
of Arts, London, initiated a scheme for plac- 
ing memorable tablets on such houses in the 
Metropolis as had formed the homes of ™” 
sons eminent in arts, manufactures and com- 
merce. The following year, the first tablet 
was erected by the Society in Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, upon the house where 
Byron was born. Nineteen others have since 
been put up in various streets; six of them, 
in commemoration of Barry, Hogarth, 
Newton, Peter the Great, Sheridan, and 
Walpole, having made their appearance 
within the current year. The society 
have further prevailed upon the corporation 
of London to co-operate in this useful work, 
and such tablets will also be erected within 
the City boundaries. There was some diffi- 
culty found in deciding upon the horse which 
was to be honored with the name of Samuel 
Johnson, for the great lexicographer seems 
to have changed his abode no less than seven- 
teen times. The house in Gough Square, 
where he chiefly compiled the Dictionary, 
was chosen as the most fitting place for his 
memorial tablet. 












For 1882. 


Bend stamp for R. H. ALLEN & 
_ C028 Seed Catalogue. Address 
P. O. BOX 376, LI 

New Yerk City. 








For red isan elogaat Book of 150 Pages 


Le ge of on Tee 


a 
are and egetables, and Directions “tor 
han esough for the oe 4 
‘able or a Holiday Piesent. Send on 
age end Post Office So oe a ana'I 
will sen: VF a copy, ma! This is nota 
quecter of ita cos 4 ser. is pria in both English 
and German. ity --4 afterwards order seeds deduct 
the 10 cents. 
ViCK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 
Lt ewer ged SVogeeaite wring. or 00 175 
Pa Oolored P’ 


vit paper covers oor in elegant o!ot In Ger. 


poems or Englis 
Vick’s Lilustrated Month pete? 3 32 
Pages, a Colored Pilate in — + 7S aD 
fine revings. Price $1.25 a year ; Five ein 
= Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 3 
copies for % cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN CARDEN. 


A Beautifully-Illustrated Monthly Journal, 
Devoted Exclusively to the GARDEN. 


Valuable Seed Premiume given to each 
Subseriber. 


Rdited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, assisted 
by an able yas deed contributors who are ae- 
knorwledged rities on the subjects treated 
by them. 

Tre Oonsprvarory, Tae Lawn, THE 
FLowsr, VEGETABLE, AND FRUIT GaRpeEN, 
and ever department of HoRTICcULTURE, 
will be fully represented monthly. 

Banna ergy Hints” and ‘‘ Answers to Cor- 

” in each number, are worth the 
pried carged for the journal the entire year. 

Price: $1 perj;year. 81x Corrs (with 
premamne)> 35. 

Vol. Ill. begins January, 1882. Sample 
copies free. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 

34 Barclay Street, New York, 

N. B.— The American Garden and The 

C pes a Union will both be sent on reccign 


BEES: Ws eRLY, atta ve. u 











Splendid new Cotsiogse of Trees, Plants, Seeds, 
new Granes and Small te free, Specimen cop 
of the Fruit and Flower Paper publis 
free, rire Ancements fo Cinb --<- and d thors 
Fruit fnatructor (2ow edition) tells ‘how to plant, 
stow market; post-paid, 26c. Address, 
PURDY, of Palmyra, N. Y. 




















If you want to keep up ihe | 
with the times : A D 
If you want helpful relig- 


ious reaaing 


If you want counsel in 
your daily lire 


If you want Lyman: Ab- 


bott’s 3. S. Lessons 
your questiens, hints 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


If you want entertaining , , 
fiction, sketehes o I$ lal 
for the garden and the 

22 Washington Square, N. Y. 


> 





travel, good book re- 
views, stories for the 
children, answers to 
” 
farm, etc., etc., (non. 
-00 [per annuum sample 
dress 


copies free. Ad 





Improved Metallic Weath- 
er Cottage. 


The appearance of the littie 
man foretells storms. The 
little woman redicts falr 
weather. They never make 
mistakes. Sent postpaid f for 
$1.25. Address 


> E.CGoldbacher, 
Optician, 9 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 











WASTE SEWING SILK .... . 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 


eR 
Ee 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG ‘CO. 
@ Broadway, N.Y 238 Market St. Philad’a. 











Consumptives and people 
who have weak pong or asth- 
ma, should use Piso's Cure for 


bes © ured 
s. It has not i. 




















Ttis the beet, aa Ay 
co 
Sold everywhere. 4 2bc.. & $1. 





SUMPTION 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
AND 
WHAT — MAN OUGHT TO 
AVE. 





Send 3c. i i for catalogue 
~ and price-list. 
4) The POPE M’F’C CO. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mase. 








Those answering an Advertisement wt 
confer a favor upon the A@vertiser dre 
Publisher by stating that they saw 136 





Advertisement in the Christian Unicr. 


200090000 


OO0000C0C 60 


Farms, 


House- ? 
keepers, § 


Professors in Agricultural Colleges. 


se = Lisntard: N 
Prof. F. H. Storer, Harvard Uni. A er. D’t. 


298009000 


Profitable 


Gardens, 
Flowers, 
Orchards, 


buildings, with many pleasing, 
Most Useful Information, 


Instructive, Practical, thoroughly Reliable. 
out getting many Hints and Suggestions ons will each richly repay the aa cost 


mechanical appliances, artists, etc., 


INTERESTED IN 
Lawns, Cattle, 
Fruits, Horses, 
Grains, Sheep, 
Cotton, 


City, Village, Country. 


THE 


American Agriculturist, 


so named 40 years ago, when started as a Rural Journal, but now enlarged to em 
brace the whole range of human labor and care . . 


A Thousand Original Engraving» 


and Sketches, of Labor-saving, Labor-helping Contrivances, to aid Out-door and In 
door Work ; fine Engravings of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Implements, Houses, Out 
instractive Pictures for Young and Old.... 


Many Humbugs Exposed. 


For 30 years the American Agricullurist has constantly investigated and ex 
posed multitudes of Humbugs and Swindling Schemes, and thus saved its 
Readers Millions of Dollars. This will be heey Sollowed up during 1382 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS: 


Besides a strong Editorial force, and many contributions from all parts of 
the country, the following are among the Special Contributors: 
Prominent Investigators and Writer 


Pree’t im Boscom LL.D.,Wis.University. | “J. B. Lawes LL ~? Rothamsted, Eng 
Welsh, LL.D. ‘lowa Agr. Coll. Prof. €.Y. Ril 


Y. Veterinary Coli. ¥ 
Eaward Atkinson, Mass. 


D. D. Slade, do Hon. Geo. Geddes, N. Y 
« @6.C. Caldwell, Cornel! Uni. Agr. Dpt. 4 B. wh Pres. Nationa) Dairy Ass'n. 
“ J.B. Rober Hon. X. A. Willard, on Dairying. 
“ James La do: yet’ ptt. M. Miles, AL D., of * Hougti 
a oS * Beal ll Agricuirural Coll. | Cyrus Thomas, f11., U. 5. Entomol. Com 
“ <A.J.Cook, do. o > ee Bunker. Esq. .” Hookertown, Ct. 
“ 'W.O. Atwater, Wesl’an University. Billings, Veterinary Surgeon, Boston. 
“ C.R. Bessey, Iowa State Agr. Coll. 5. % Salmon, 
“ 8. A. Knapp, lowa State Agr? Coll. M.C. Weld, “’ Among the Farmers 
“ E. M. Shelton, Kan. State Coll. Pe Nd Henderson, “ an ey 
“ G.C, Swallow, Agr. De t.Mo.Uni. | 8.B. Parsons, Jr., Flushing, N 
“ ©.L. Ingersoll, Perdue Tal'y. Gnd.) R. W. Furnas, Ex-Governor, 5 ao 
“ J.M. McBryde, Tenn. Uni. Agr. Dpr. F. D. Coburn, Sec'y Kans. Board of Agr. 
s eS Townshend, Ohio U n'y Agr H. A. Haigh, LI. B., Mich., , on Farm Law. 
“ W.H. Jordan, Pa. Agr’l Co ed F. D. Curtis, on Swine, et 


Useful Everywhere. 


Though issued for convenience in the Metropolitan City, which affords the best 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is adapted to 
the whole country, EAST, WEST, NORTH, SOUTH, and on account of 
its engravings, its genera! information, its humbug exposures, etc., 
ful to every one, no matter where residing, or how many other journals are taken, 
and it is equally adapted to residents of City, Village, and Country 


Cheapest Journal in the World, 


taking into account its large size, the Engravings, 
the great amount of useful information, etc., etc. 


TERMS: $1.50 a year; four copies, $5.00; 15 cts. a number. 
(One Specimen Copy sent post-paid for 10 cents). 
scribing for 1882, before Dec. 10, will anaes the Journal for Dec. free. 


Premiums | to Clubs, 


438 Valuable Premium Articles, also many Good Books, offered 
to those who gather and forward two, three, or more subscriptions. 
(=~ Illustrated Premium List sent post-paid to all desiring it. 


TRY THIS a year...it will PAY WELL. 


ANGE JUDD CO., 751 eondauclie New York. 


to Everybody 


Buildings, 
Dairying, 
Poultry, 


{Youth & 
( Children. 


BEST RURAL and FAMILY JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


and Illustrated with about 


No one can read a Volume 


U. 8. Entom: ologist 
A. Fortes, Curator, I], Museuin 


lomo Gonoobonone 


2 Those sub- 
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CHOICEST FOODS 


a ho 


Fellow Tied, Maine. 


omwewes 4 a. cop be prepared for the table | _ . eer 
ne ee, Tee FEN IONS For SOLDIERS, 
bri corer wee C. Brand on : widows, fati.ers,mothers or 

children, Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 


for loss of finger,toe.eye or ruptn: 
Thonsands of pensioners 


—_ es i “our CE RA an Eo sclliers cuutied to INCREASE kod BO 
== WEST E PATENTS procured for Inventors, 
*Just issued, by or Fee scholar County | land warrants procer rocured, bo 


Binge of of qgery State and Territory in colors, every Rail- one Belge or ithe Eidaee rights as once. 


gem vom sriraved, Foie of Muning. | SPR tees, asin aed itera 


rhe CEREALS ¥ 


Firmine. Prices; Social, wed eth and Religious Con- | can refer to Ww Fite of Pe ld &Ge oA Ciients. 
Bition; N Na Hlonalities r resented; Climate,Soils, Prodacta, ddress im gerald 

Wages Trades ofessions; all Statistics; Areas ATENT Ati’ys, rats, 

Rainfalls ; toba, Sort tish Columbia, Alaska, Texas an 


eve on lis to eve’ lass. LEY, GAnnetaoe 
& Co. No. 66 N. Fourth § treet, 51 00 Pa.@ 





THE WORL 


merican reakfast, C Cereals. See eee eee ee gs S. Golden 


grains, ie <4 


ae Made from choicest | 79) Chestnut St uct Philadelphia, Pa 


removed. ing 
steam Sr, ani 


83 Murray St., ew York. 





NEW-RIGH BL 


Blood, and will couples com letel 


the will take Ip in three months. An 
el *o nou we sighs from 1 to Ts deeks 


who will 
—— 


rns JORNSO 


py mall ee 8 letter 
son 2° Bosiony Net. 


LO 0 ich Jo hn B 
ly change the bbvod in | ,, Thisis 2 ee 





umor, and Thriling Tpterest 


health, if such a thing ca of 
ws —t ¥ an and womens 





ati, a 
ught and sold. Soldiers 


tizen-Soldie 


is the fastest selling pee ever ea 


say “ Speed ‘one 
en saree ing fp io rte 


OW 68 wr te tarred time, 


; Terrtory, xr and Special Terms Tow a & oy 4 pues 


Cut Nt. Gil 


COPPER NAME-STAMP, with Ink én* As b mall. 
for 81. Thesame made of Rubber, - 
cent stamp for circulars of ~~ wea abbon Minos 
asters’ com - 
borough, 
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AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS) 


| sian ANDS SHADOW 


steed a 


Bee Bee - 
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WINTER CLOTHING 


can now be purchased 
at the LILIPUTIAN | 
BAZAR ata great re-| 
duction from our usual| 
low prices. BOYS’ 
SUITS and eh Ascigl 
COATS, MISSES’ and | 
CHILDREN’S SUITS | 
andCLOAKS. Every-| 
thing for Children’s | 
wear for all ages up to 
16 years. 


315 Sixth Ave., 
i: , a 19th & 20th’ St. 
New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 





“THE EDITION 


OF THE 


DELINEATOR 


for January, 1882, 


is 


1Kh3,000 COPIES. 


s@- This Fact is a Guarantee at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the ; 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 








ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 25th, 1881, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the | 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 


affarrs on the 3ist December, 1880: | 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1880, to 31st December, 
BERD, n6c000053.ctotccednntsenebieeseoes 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1880. ~w asd 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880. . 4,141, 087 80 | 
Losses paid during the 

same period. eeecebbsees $2, 07 1,288 * 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. . $873,113 96 
The Company has the following Assets ; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other — $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

WD inns noes eas eons. geese new << 1,157,900 00 | 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at. 470,000 00 | 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1 ,628,921 34 | 

Se BS BE ocd dd ccncccovecedocecce ce 337,977 37 | 
AOU, . .ccpctoddrdess.cciceads $12,005, 356 1 4 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atsthe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
mext earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1890, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H,. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


——_OQ—— 
































TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORAGE GRAY. 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. OORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN & OT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, LEXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHAS. H. RUS: SELL, ROBT. B. MINTUKN » 
JAMES Low. SHAS. MARSHALL, 
DA LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D, MORGAN, 
A. A, BAVEN OBERT L, STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAS. G. DE FORES 
ADO eh Sie SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJ. H. FIEL CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO ILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHEI ober, Pe Y Kin d 
* - .. 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, THOS. P. CODDINGTON, 
HA ORACE K. THUR Be | 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DPGROO 
AMH. WEBB, HENRY COLLIN 
CHAS. P, BURDETT, HENRY L. RIKER, 
Wx JONES, President. 
a Qony 4 Pres't 
ice Prost 
} = HAVER: 





(Write for particulars ; mention this publication. ) | 


An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions, 
From a single a “x makes a ream stronger and more 
beautiful than by any combiaation of two threads. 


THE 





OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


im anes & ee aan 


will now have no o' 


WILCOX & GIBBS S, M. Co., 658 Broadway, N, Y, 


‘cents’ worth of our Patterns. 





‘McComber Patent Last} '87'- 


in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dollaz a 


‘year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 
Send for a Sample Copy, price 


fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CoO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 





Safety Fund Insurance. 


A. THOMPSON, NIAGARA 


"Laties Restaurant and Confection@ry | 5:2 toererance ichinenions 
| 30 Clinton St. a Siac ce Brooklyn, N.Y. NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
« Cash Ca mg - - = $500,000 00 


Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 

WEDDING RECEPTI ’ 

| ay: Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF — 618,358 39 


Net Surplus, - - - - 


| Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates,| Total Assets, Jan, 1 


Croquettes, Oysters, dic. 1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal this Company are n fab cet 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine alltins Fund Law. _— 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
mest reasonable terms. 
Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 


Table Linen. 
&@ White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Glinton St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matism, 


omeads NOTTMAN, President. 
HOMAS . GOODRICH, Becr etary. 


1, $2, $3, or $5, for 
etal ned by ex — of the 


best Candies “ America, 

put up elegantly and strictly 
pure, suitable for presents, 
ya to all Cincinnatti. 


“LD CERNE & CO., 
216 and 318 West Seventh St., Cinetanati, 0. 








Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CHICKERING HALL 
FOUR CRAND CONCERTS 


BY THE 


ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGERS 


FROM FISK UNIVERSITY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. lene | 
First appearance in New York since the winter of 


| ‘They cost no more than others, and are as neat and | 187°. 
| graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16th. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18th. 
F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, | FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20th. 
| 166 & 168 Atlantic le Avenue, BRC BROOKLYN, N Y./; MATINEE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 21st. 


The Jubilee Singers wil! appear at the Academy of 
| oes Phitedeiphia Ra] 9th. 1 llth. y 


ashington and the West. 
= (Eda catl 0 Ne Ob ay for ie es son “Reverse ed Be Seats, Dealing Concerts.........00++-T6ets. 


the lowest. oun speqgudente last year. 
open Jan. 4," A A, Sept. 12. Caiendar 





clesand beautify the complexion. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 











Peeeeeeerr rr Trt 


ssion bocts. 
iy oe ‘hole house reserved at............... b0cts. 
sent ant free by J. B. | be secured on and after January 9, 1882, 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 4 al Under the at Bel Seliuberth's, Union Square, 
Col! man ent. Vie ooses of first-class aaa | 
[PEALESs and Agents euppliea with Dan 


structors in 
fare, iano, 0 fs ee mr pvabe lo D jerncta’s Igniting Match Cases. Secured 
none, an preferred er in 2 The best selling article in the 








272” RICE, Director ‘ket. Send for Circular and Prices. 





Auburn, New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nes. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 








CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE viCTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD-—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


HP ead ON 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received ae 

hest Award for their ‘ stic ToucH,” 
“ SINGING ‘QUALITY, ”"  “Derroacy and 
PowsR OF Tong,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities o) 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 





WAREROOMSB: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and Lith Sts., NEW YORK. 


Planos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


INCKNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 

1, Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

8. Selle and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information 
Good Schools. 

Publishes U. 8. School and College Directsry. 
T. '. COxES woe H way and Fourteen , 


Domesti ’ 
— a 
Microscopes, Opera Glasses, 


{om PASSES, ‘spcsccts,” Thermometer, 


Baromeers and Telescopes. RK. & J. BECK, 








— | Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 


for INustrated Priced Catalogue, and mention 
this paper in writing to us. 


I ie patterns. female agen 
By fort Yi ve 
Fost & Oo. Pidderord, Maine 


AS for oe, Bet and Posten 
char mat 


a777 EE vik —s 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


me ae 1926. Bells ion idan [. wv 
MENEELY acon co., est Troy, N ¥ 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Coraent, 


a ee 


sent free to parties needing Bells. 





with eeamnp, 























BEATTY S ocho mu eguaeke ¥F. 8. DANGERFIELD, Manufaeturer, 





DOO svar Ma Nicassai re 
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